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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
dined 
HE partridges have still precedence of polities, and lovers of 
sermons have this week been given up to the guidance of Mr. 
Newdegate. His theory is that the greatness of England is involved 
in the family principle, which is partly true, and that the Sparkenhoe 
Farmers’ Club is a family party, which is wholly false. He further- 
more holds that the cause of the French revolution was the absence 
of the family bond, which is the exact opposite of all theories hitherto 
held upon the subject, most men believing that family feeling, as up- 
held by the aristocracy, was at once the pretext and the reason for that 
great outbreak. America, too, owed her existing troubles to the same 
defect, though the Southerners consider themselves patriarchs, and 
the Yankees are the most respectable of “family men ;” but facts do 
not signify much in Warwickshire. Mr. Newdegate is an excellent 
person, but politically he belongs to the quacks, who, because a pill 
will cure indigestion, declare it will also heal a broken leg. The re- 
maiuing speeches of the week have attracted little attention, though 
Sir H. Verney, at Buckingham, offered some thoughtful remarks on 
the investment of capital in landed improvements, and Mr. Grant 
Duff’s speech at Elgin is a really clever review of the session. 


The Act making the post-oflices savings banks has come into 
operation with general approval. 


The Lancashire manufacturers, startled by an export of cotton 
from Liverpool to America, have begun to work half time. It .is 
calculated that should this movement become general, the stock may 
hold out over the spring, or longer, but the Indian cotton does not 
come forward so freely as it might. It is alleged that merchants 
are afraid of a sudden opening of the American ports, and a State 
guarantee of a minimum price.for one year is openly recommended, 
but we think upon insufficient grounds. It is an arithmetical cer- 
tainty, as certain as that two and two make four, that the ordinary 
Indian cotton crop is double that of the United States. The moment 
the price rises so as to extinguish internal competition for the staple, 
the English importer can obtain any quantity he needs,—the whole 
crop, if it is wanted. ‘Timidity will vanish with actual pressure. If 
the article is not scarce, the price will not rise; if it is searce, it 
will come over as certainly as air rushes into a vacuum. All Govern- 
ment can do, is to force on the cotton railway at any outlay, and by 
any means short of impressing labour. 


Mr. Lowe has insisted that teachers, if paid by the State, shall 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the teachers are wild with 
wounded vanity. He has also cut down their allowances, and, as 
they were too low before, the entire department is in arms. The 
papers are choked with reasonable letters, and unreasonable com- 
plaints, and, as the clergy make common cause with the teachers, 
a great reform seems likely to be lost because linked with a great 
Injustice. 


Pires have been excessively frequent during the week, without any 
apparent cause. The fall of rain has been little below the average, 
the heat has not been excessive, and the notion of incendiarism has 
not been started. It might be well to inquire what proportion fires 
im uninsured houses bear to fires in buildings not so protected, and 
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2| flames and the arrival of the engines,—an interval which might be 


diminished by a wise use of the church bells. 


The Great Eastern has met her usual ill fortune. On her voyage 
to America she encountered a terrific gale, lost both paddles, broke 
her rudder-post, and lay for three days at the mercy of the waves. 
Everything on board was destroyed, the furniture smashed, the cow- 
shed driven into the ladies’ cabin, and several passengers injured. 
Fortunately an American engineer suggested a device for working 
the rudder, and she steamed back to Queenstown, where she lies 
almost a wreck. 





The rebellion in Montenegro is assuming serious proportions. 
Omar Pasha is about to enter the Black Mountain with 32,000 
troops, but the Montenegrins are brave, determined, and favoured 
in an unusual degree by position. They have the sympathy of the 
Servians, the aid of adventurers from Hungary, the diplomatic sup- 
port of France and Russia, and the general approval of the Christian 
population of Turkey. They will give trouble, and meanwhile the 
diplomatists are as busy as bees, and as authoritative as if the doc- 
trine of non-intervention had never been heard of. The cause of quarrel 
is the old one. The Montenegrins, like most other mountaineers, 
decline to starve while the dalesmen have anything worth stealing, 
and, as the Turkish Government objects to that social theory, are 
trying to vindicate it by the sword. The political importance of the 
question arises from the fact that half a dozen Governments would 
like to have the Black Mountain, and, like other expectant heirs, 
are disposed to quarrel among themselves for their share in the con- 
tingent reversion. 


The correspondents of Tory papers continue to assert that the 
King of Sweden is anxious, on the principle of nationalitics, to re- 
annex Finland, and that the Emperor Napoleon, in return for a 
maritime alliance, has promised him the aid of France. There is not 
much to object to in the report, except that the Finns are not Swedes, 
and never were, that they have expressed no wish of the kind, that 
France could not invade Russia for Swedish purposes, and that for 
Sweden to execute her design, she must conquer sixty millions of 
people with less than five. 


them on the state of their irrigation and foreign relations, regretted 
the condition of the dykes and the colonies, reported a reduction in 


| the national debt, aud generally made declarations which irresistibly 


suggest the honesty and industry of the Dutch,—and their general 
likeness to beavers. 


The American intelligence of the week is decidedly favourable. 
The Federal Government has reduced two forts which protected 
Hatteras Inlet, and closed that gate of the internal navigation of 
the South, taking at the same time six hundred prisoners. Mr. 
Russell reports that the army at Washington is rapidly improving; 
that General McClellan has re-established discipline, and that the com- 
missariat and carriage departments are both in excellent order. On the 
Western side, General Fremont has assumed the offensive, declared 
Missouri under martial law, emancipated the slaves of all hostile slave- 
owners in the State, and prepared a flotilla to descend the Mississippi. 
At the same time, with the exception of a report that the army now 
threatening Washington numbers 125,000 meu, we are totally with- 
out information from the South, A rumour that the Confederates 
have prohibited the export of cotton is not confirmed, and is probably 
an exaggeration of some new edict against selling cotton to Northern 
men. 


The Spanish fleet which is to proceed to Mexico, will consist of 
six men-of-war, with smaller vessels aud transports. 

The New Zealand Colonial Government has fallen bencath the 
reflex unpopularity of those counsels in which it had no hand—the 
military and the imperial. A majority of one, nearly accidental— 
for a supporter of Government was steaming into the harbour as the 
division, which was pressed on for the purpose, took place—has 





also to establish a more efficient system for announcing the fact of 
fire. There is too long an interval between the first appearance of 


thrown the administration into the hands of the Opposition. The 
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military administration of the war had been a grievous failure, but 
over this the “responsible” Government had no influence, and the 
event which at last precipitated their fall was one which they 
had no power to avert. e Governor, in a message to the As- 
sembly, announced, without any previous consultation with his Mi- 
nisters, that unless the Parliament was prepared to vote money and 
men for the war, he should send the treops back at once. The As- 
sembly acquiesced sulkily, but fell angrily on the Ministers for xo¢ 
being in this uncomfortable secret, and a vote of want of confidence 
was carried a few days later in a full House. The leaders of oppo- 
sition are, we suppose, prepared to be responsible for everything not 
only that they advise, but that is done without their advice. 

In the mean time the Waikatos have held a very important con- 
ference and found a very able leader. William Thompson has gained 
celebrity among the Maories, both as a religious and a political 
teacher. His policy has been cautious, and his character stands high. 
He represents the strong desire of this remarkable race for indepen- 
dent national self-government, and he is too sagacious not to see that 
any compromise is safer for the natives than war. His influence is 
the more formidable because it is pure as well as patriotic. He isa 
strong supporter of the land league and the Maori King, and adopts a 
tone of Christian pity and condescension towards the Governor that 
is skilful as well as sincere ; he reproves him in lyric poetry, and in 
Scripture texts. He quotes the precedent of the American declara- 
tion of independence in his own favour, and he rallies all the tribes 
to his beck. He is a formidable foe. ‘ 

Sraurer.—The Pays and the Constitutionnel deny altogether that 
France needs guarantees to induce her to approve a united Italy, and 
the Déebats urges that, by remaining at Rome, the French Government 
really gives the Mazzinian party its opportunity. The Constitutionnel 
even affirms that in the event of Austria crossing the Po, or the 
Mincio, the duty of France would be to hurry to the aid of Italy, and 
the duty would be performed. At the latest Cabinet Council, how- 
ever, held on Thursday, no resolution had been arrived at with respect 
to Rome, except to let the situation protract itself. The hake 
sadors of France in England, Vienna, Rome, and Constantinople, are 
all in Paris, and it is supposed will be instructed to pursue some dis- 
tinct line of action. They have been shifted about lately, M. de 
Lavalette being appointed to Rome, instead of the Duc de Gram- 
mont, and M. Benedetti to Constantinople, vice M. de Lavalette. 

The Emperor has prohibited French officers from taking service 
with the nited States, as he wishes to maintain an absolute 
neutrality. Ife is just trying a new cannon in the most profound 
secrecy, and has authorized experiments on the use of the tele- 
graph in war. 

An Imperial decree has opened the custom-house of Dieppe to 
yarn of the number 143 and upwards, and the custom-houses of 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Havre, Rouen, Lille, Mulhausen, and 
Lyons, to the direct importation of English tissues. At other places 
English tissues may be received, but only in transit to some one of 
these other places. 

M. de Montalembert has published a pamphlet, in which he advo- 
cates the cause of the Poles, while deerying that of the Italians. 
The Poles, he says, have stood firm against oppression, Panslavism, 
and material temptations. He argues that Russia can no longer 
maintain the situation, for the Russian youth sympathize with the 
hopes of the Poles. Austria would willingly give up Gallicia to an 
ieleseniunk Poland, and it is only Prussia which seriously resists. 
The German democracy may, however, help Poland, and M. de 
Montalembert prophesies a future for the country, unless, indeed, 
she should follow the example of Italy, and admire Garibaldi. The 
explanation of all this is, that Poland is loyal to the Pope, and Italy 
is not. 


Staly.—The Turin correspondent of the Zimes affirms most posi- 
tively that the Government of Washington have offered the supreme 
command of their armies to Garibaldi, with permission to deal as he 
pleases with the slavery question. ‘The offer was conveyed to him at 
Caprera by the American Minister at Brussels, and it is said that 
Garibaldi hesitated. He is discontented with the King, desponding 
about Italy, and longing for action on a great scale. “ His lips,” 
he said, ‘‘ watered to accept.” Fortunately for his reputation, 
upon a calm consideration, he rejected the offer, preferring to de- 
vote himself still to Italy. Great irritation is reported to exist in 
the mind of Garibaldi towards the King, whom he calls a prefect 
of France. But these stories have been repeated before. 

The condition of affairs in the South does not improve. — Bri- 
gandage is still rife, and Cialdini has burned the town of Cot- 
torici, in the “toe” of Italy. The people murmur more and more 
against their absorption in Piedmont instead of Italy, and clamour 
to be led to Rome in a style which greatly embarrasses the Govern- 
ment. The mad enthusiasm of the Neapolitan populace for Gari- 
baldi increases every day, and is fanned by the Mazzinians, who 
hope through his popularity to embroil the democratic party with the 
King. A rumour was current in Italy that Lord Jon Russell had 
written a despatch to the Austrian Government, strongly advising 
the cession of Venetia to the Italians, and a close alliance with Italy, 
and hinting that, in that case, the British Government would be pre- 
pared to ally itself with that of Austria—a result desired by Austrian 
statesmen. The statement requires confirmation. 





Qustria.—The contest between the Austrian Government and Hun- 
gary has assumed no new phase. It was reported that the Primate 


succeeded in obtaining terms, but this is positively denied. It 





was then alleged that the Archduke Rainier was about to visit Hun- 
gary with a view to ascertain the true condition of ‘public feeling 

but there ars to be no truth in the rumour. M. von Schmerline 
adheres to his policy, but the Reichsrath cannot work, and it js 
believed that the taxes for next year must be colleeted by the Execu- 
tive under a bill of indemnity to be subsequently obtained. All 
politics in Austria, indeed, seem suspended, and public attention 
is turning towards the contest going on in the Rouman provinces of 
Turkey. In the Reichsrath, Government and Liberals seem to be 
playing at legislation. The Government introduces bills seemingly 
very liberal, but which are to be subsequently considered by the 
subordinate diets, and will therefore never pass. On the other hand 

the Liberals propose bills of reforms, such, for example, as the aboli. 
tion of the Concordat, to which it is quite certain the Upper Chamber 
will never consent, while neither party make any serious effort to 
earry their own bills through. The constitution, in fact, exists, but 
does not march. 


Prussia.—Prussia is occupied with preparations for the King’s 
coronation, and for the elections. The Earl of Clarendon is to re- 
present England at Konigsberg, and immense efforts *are made to 
render the ceremonial worthy of the monarchy. All orders of men 
are to be represented, the army particularly on a great scale, all 
generals and commandants of regiments being invited to attend, 
The Conservatives, it is said, intend to make great efforts to turn 
the elections, but the national subscription for the German fleet—a 
test of liberalism—seems to make great way. The people subscribe 
a halfpenny for every glass of beer they drink. It will be remembered 
that the German fleet of 1848 was to have been under the Diet. That 
of 1862 will be strictly Prussian. 


Russia—The telegraph reports disturbances in the Polish cities, 
but of a trifling character. The Czar is travelling in the Crimea, 
which, it appears, is gradually becoming a desert, the population 
having emigrated almost ex masse to Turkey, where the Sultan grants 
them lands in Asia Minor. The population of the Caucasus is also 
disappearing in the same direction. 





Spain.—A squadron, composed of six screw frigates, two steamers, 
and a number of transports and smaller vessels, is under orders to 
convey an army of invasion to Mexico, of course with the consent 
and approval of the Western Powers. 


Turkry.—The people of Montenegro are in open rebellion against 
the Porte. The mountaineers have for years harried the plains, and 
the Sultan appears determined to reduce them to order. Omar 
Pasha has accordingly entered the country with 32,000 men, but the 
Montenegrins have turned out ex masse, reinforcements have arrived 
from Servia, and the country is the most difficult in the world. It 
is not improbable that Omar Pasha may be beaten, and it is said that 
in that event Montenegro, the Herzegovina, Servia, and perhaps 
Bosnia, will unite, and endeavour to form a single State, Yt de- 
priving Turkey altogether of her suzerainty. 





Wallant.—The King opened the Sessions of the Chambers in 
Holland with an unusually long speech. After congratulating the 
representatives on the state of all foreign relations, and especially 
on a convention with Belgium to regulate irrigation from the Meuse, 
and regretting calamities in the Eastern colonies, his Majesty pro- 
ceeds : 

* As regards the West Indies, the abolition of slavery remains a 
question of high importance, and a bill on the subject will very soon 
be submitted to you. Other bills respecting the colonies will also 
be presented to you. 

* As to internal affairs, they present in many respects a not less 
satisfactory appearance. Although the situation of the ship-building 
yards has not improved, the number of vessels at sea has not de- 
clined, and navigation, remains in the same position, The complica- 
tions in the United States of America exercised an unfavourable in- 
fluence on commercial affairs in general, but nevertheless imports, 
exports, and the transit trade have increased. Bills on the medical 
service have been prepared, and will soon be submitted to you. With 
the exception of a single alimentary substance of the first necessity 
for the people, the harvest presents favourable results. The impor- 
tant question of the redemption of tithes has led to the drawing up 
of a bill, which will be presented to you without delay. . 

* Arts and sciences are continuing to flourish. The exhibition ol 
national manufactures, which has just taken place in the province of 
North Holland, has furnished evident proofs of the progress of i- 
dustry. 

“ The working of the law on primary instruction gives favourable 
results. 

A bill, for the regulation of intermediate instruction is in course 
of preparation. 

* Tam happy to inform you that the numerous preliminary sur- 
veys for the establishment of a network of railways are so far ad- 
vanced that their execution will be no longer delayed. The direction 
of the greater part of the lines is already determined. The works o! 
art will soon be begun, and there is every reason to believe that 1! no 
unforeseen obstacles arise, a considerable part of these works will be 
executed in the course of next year. : 

“You are aware that the late bursting of the dykes must entail ex 
traordinary expenditure. Propositions will be laid before you, bot 
with regard to the outlay for repairing them, and to the assistance to 
be granted to the districts interested. 


— 
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«1 watch with solicitude over the prescriptions of the funda- 
mental law concerning the relations between Church and State. A 
Bill will be presented to you for suppressing the State’s right of col- 
lation in the Reformed Church, and also a bill relating to the pay- 
ment of the ministers of religion. il’ , 

« Bills are also in preparation for the carrying into execution of 
the new judicial organization. The new Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the project for the judicial division of the country are nearly com- 


pleted. However, the time for bringiug the new judicial organiza- | 
tion into operation, which was voted only in May last, must be fixed 


hereafter. . E 
« The state-of the finances continues favourable. As circumstances 


have rendered loans necessary, we have not been able to continue | 


paying off the debt. 

‘* The produce of the ways and means has becii satisfactory. 

« A bill will shortly be presented to you on the administration of 
the Crown lands. 

« You will also have to deliberate on a new bill relating to a re- 
vision of the tariff of duties on imports aad exports. You will, 
therefore, have to examine numerous aud important bills. You thus 
have again a great task to fulfil. 

« Be all influenced by one and the same thought, to promote the 
true interests of your beloved country. 

“ May your deliberations be attended with the blessing of the 
Almighty ! ; 

« T now declare the ordinary Session of the States-General to be 
opened.” 


Amerira.—We have news from New York to the 3rd instant. A 
combined expedition, commanded by Commodore Stringham and 
General Butler, arrived off Hatteras Inlet, on the 28th of August. On 
the following day, the ships opened fire upon the forts which guard the 
inlet, and continued the bombardment at intervals till the 30th, when 
the officer in command surrendered unconditionally, with his whole 
force, 600 men, as prisoners of war. The victory gives the Federal 
Government the control of the interior navigation of North Carolina, 
the long sea water lake which runs within the coast, and can shelter 
any number of privateers. It is, moreover, the first surrender of the 
Confederates on any large scale, and has been followed by numbers 
of North Carolinians comiug in to take the oath of allegiance. 

Mr. Russell reports that the discipline of the army is greatly im- 

roved, t'.at the men feel General M‘Clellan’s hand, and that the city 
Is as quiet as any European town. He had previously reported that 
the commissariat and carriage arrangements were excellent, the men 
being amply fed, and the carts large and well horsed. 

General Fremont has issued a proclamation announcing that, in 
presence of the anarchy in Missouri, he finds himself compelled to 
roclaim martial law: “All persons who shall be taken with arms 
in their hands within these lines shall be tried by court-martial, and 
if found guilty will be shot. ‘The property, real and personal, of all 
ersons in the State of Missouri who shall take up arms against the 
Dnited States, or who shall be directly proven to have taken active 
part with their enemies in the field, is declared to be confiscated to 
the public use, and their slaves, if any they have, are hereby declared 
free men.” All persons who destroy bridges, railways, or telegraphs, 
will also be shot. This order is considered at Washington as intro- 
ducing the thin edge of the abolition wedge. The Government has 
ordered that all men enrolled, whether equipped or not, should be 
forwarded to Washington, and the enemy are represented to be still 
in front of Manassas, and some 125,000 strong. The secretary to 
the Treasury has issued a patriotic appeal to the people to subscribe 
to the open loan, and the first result is reported favourable. Figures 
would, however, be accepiable. 





Sadia. —The cholera is reaching the European troops. 


Yom. 
Monpay, SerTemBer 167TH. 

“Viator” writes to the Zimes on the important question of “ Where 
is our cotton to come from?” He quotes the authority of the paper 
read by Mr. Bazley, at the recent meeting of the British Association, 
for the fact that the birthplace of the cotton-plant was in the Ba- 
hamas, and suggests that we should look to those islands for our 
supply. Mr. Bazley considers Queensland to be the colony most 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton, but “ Viator” contends that, 
even taking it for granted that free white labour would thrive in 
Q.censland, the diflerence of distance from England of the two colo- 
nies is sufficiently great to decide the question in favour of the Ba- 
hamas. Queensland is nine thousand miles, or at least sixty days 
from England, while the Bahamas are only three thousand miles, or 
twenty days. The area of the latter is large, and though the popu- 
lation is but small, coolie immigration would soon provide labour 
sullicient for the cultivation of cotton on any scale. 

— The annual meeting of the Thame Agricultural Association 
was held on Thursday. After the distribution of the customary 
prizes—including that for “length of servitude’’—the principal land- 
owners and tenant-farmers of the district dined together at the 
Town-hall. Mr. Wykeham, of Tythorpe Park, presided, and among 
those present were the Right Hon. J. W. Henley and Colonel North, 
two of the members for Oxfordshire. The toast of the “County 
members” was proposed by Mr. Hammersley, late high sheriff of 
Oxfordshire, who spoke in éulogistic terms of the services of the two 
then present : 


| They had as one of their members a gentleman who had acquired not only 
an English, but a world-wide reputation for his sagacity, his honesty of purpose, 
the deep insight he possessed into all that concerned the prosperity of the 
| country, and for the manner in which he had devoted his time, his energy, and 
| his great intellect for the benefit of his fellow countrymen. He was known to 
| have effected as much good in Parliament as probably any man in that assembly. 
(Cheers.) But they had also another member then present—Colonel North— 
who since he had been their representative had devoted his time and intellect to 
the general welfare of the country, and whose services in the House of Commons 
were of peculiar value from the extensive military knowledge he possessed. 
During the period that the gallant colonel had represented the county of Oxford 
in Parliament, many questions affecting the military service of the country and 
our military reputation in the eyes of the world had been brought under the 
consideration of the House of Commons, and Colonel North had brought to bear 
upon them an acute knowledge and an ability which were not possessed by any 
other county member. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Henley responded. After acknowledging the warm reception 
which the toast had met with, he observed that the duties of Mem- 
bers of Parliament were much heavier than was generally supposed, 
though they were comparatively light in the case of men who, like 
himself and his colleague, were returned by a large and independent 
constituency, which sent them to Parliament unfettered by any 
pledges, and at liberty to exercise their own judgment. He was 
strongly in favour of meetings such as that at which they were then 
assembied ; 

“ What is it that these meetings do? They do not confer any particular ad- 

vantage upon the occupiers of land, but the whole efforts either of agricul- 
tural or horticultural associations are directed towards endeavouring to induce 
agricultural labourers to improve themselves in that calling in which they have 
| been placed by Providence. Such associations must, therefore, surely be for 
| their advantage. So far as my limited means of forming an opinion is concerned, 
I can uvhesitatingly say that they do great good. (//ear, hear.) 1 was asked 
by a gentleman to-day, in the garden in which your flower show was held, if I 
did not think it was a great bore to come to a place or this sort. (Laughter.) 
Now, for the life of me, I cannot understand what bore it can be to a country 
gentleman to visit an agricultural association at its annual display, and at the 
close of the proceedings eat a good dinner. It is always said that nothing goes 
on well in England unless it is supplemented by a good dinner. Even our public 
charities do not get on very well unless there is an annual banquet. In point of 
fact, nothing can be well done in this country without a good dinner. (* Hear,’ 
and laughter.) Why, then, should not agricultural associations celebrate their 
anniversary meetings with a dinner? When men dine together publicly they 
have an opportunity of seeing and conversing with those whom they do not often 
meet. Old friendships are revived, and we hear a good deal that stirs us up, 
(Hear.) We get to know something more of each other than we knew before, 
| and we often hear statements that convey valuable information to our minds. 
For my own part, 1 never could understand the notion that Englishmen should 
not come together on any legitimate occasion and enjoy a good dinner.” 
Colonel North also responded. After some remarks on the advan- 
tages of being returned so perfectly unpledged as they were, he men- 
tioned an instance in which he had been the means of obtaining the 
reversal of an injustice to the army. 

“ You will hardly believe that until a comparatively recent period the only 
person who was excluded from the gallery of the House of Commons, and pre- 
vented from listening to the debates, was the man who wore that uniform 
which has carried the honour and glory of this country to every part of the 
world, It so happened that towards the end of the Crimean war | saw in one of 
the lobbies of the House an Artilleryman and a private of the 17th Lancers, who 
had been most desperately wounded. They asked me for an order that would 
admit them to the strangers’ gallery, which I gave them immediately, when one 
of the officials who was standing by observed, ‘ Lt’s of no use, sir; when they get 
up they will find the door shut in their faces.’ I said, ‘If that is so, it is the 
last time it shall oceur, if I can help it.’ The men went up and found the door 
closed against them, on which I at oace went to the Speaker and reported the 
matter to him. He expressed great surprise, and said he could not understand 
under what circumstances such a rule had been adopted. He added that, in his 
e last men who ought to be excluded were men who had rendered so 










opini 

many gallant services totheir country. I felt it my duty to bring the matter 
before the Honse, and I am glad to say the result was that the rule was imme- 
diately abolished. (//ear.) I must say that ever since 1 have felt no little pride 


and deligitt when I can see red coats in our gallery.’ 
The health of Mr. T. T. Bernard, M.P., was also drunk, and re- 
sponded to by that gentleman. 

— The 7imes of Saturday gives a long and interesting description 
of the breakwater at Portland, which is advancing towards comple- 
tion, and is a work of not only such grandeur but also of such real 
utility as to atone for many of the failures associated too often with 
Admiralty management. Previously to the erection of the break- 
water, Portland-harbour, while possessing the great natural advantages 
of a firm anchorage of blue clay, and a vast expanse of water without 
a single rock or shoal, did not offer sufficient security as a harbour of 
refuge. In addition to these advantages, its position directly oppo- 
site to the enormous fortifications commenced about twelve years 
ago at Cherbourg, prevailed upon the Admiralty of the day to fix 
upon Portland as the place for the construction of a secure harbour 
by means of a huge breakwater protected by impregnable forti- 
‘The breakwater; as a breakwater, is completed, though 

the forts and coal warehouses to be erected on it will still re- 
quire a great amount of time and work. It runs in an easterly 
direction, 1900 feet from the land, and then due north for 6000 
feet more. Just before the spot where it takes the turn to the 
north, is an opening of 400 feet in width, the object of which is to 
enable vessels to pass out easily with a north wind instead of having 
to work round the 6000 feet of the northern breakwater. Above the 
sea, the breakwater does not present a very striking appearance to a 
looker-on. It is beneath the waves that the gigantic nature of the 
work is hidden. For more than a mile and a half stretches what 
may be fairly called a range of hills, 100 feet high and 300 feet wide 
at its base. To pile up this mass of rock, 5,000,000 tons of stone 
have been used, and 1,500,000 more will still be required. Three- 
fourths of the enormous amount of stone has been obtained by con- 
| viet labour from the Portland quarries. The construction of 
| the breakwater was, of course, exposed to great dangers from the 
j}action of the waves, and work which cost several thousands has fre- 
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quently been swept away by one night’s rough weather. The modus 
andi is as Silene: A huge cylinder, 100 feet long by 7 feet 
iameter, is filled with logs, and the air exhausted by a steam-pump 
until the vacuum is as nearly complete as possible, when creosote is 
forced in at a pressure of 300lbs. to the square inch. The logs, 
thus rendered indestructible by either water or air, are bolted 
together with the strongest possible iron bands into one huge pile, 
90 feet long, 3 or 4 feet diameter, and weighing 8 or 9 tons. A large 
Mitchell screw is then fitted on to the end of the mass, and it 1s 
lowered into the sea and worked round by a capstan until the screw 
has bitten § feet or more into the clay. It is then secured by a 
number of wrought-iron tie-rods which are fastened to the top of the 
pile, and screwed with Mitchell screws into the clay round its base’ 
As soon as several of these piles have been fixed, they are bound 
together, a tramway is laid over them, and the work of “ tipping” the 
stone commenced. There are two lines of rails between the break- 
water and the quarries, which are situated between 400 and 500 feet 
above the level of the former, and the weight of the descending wag- 
gous filled with stone pulls the empty ones up the incline by a wire- 
rope turning round a large drum, At their arrival at the end of the 
breakwater, the waggons are drawn by a powerful locomotive 
engine along the tramway over the piling to the end of the works, 
where their contents are tipped over into the sea. As soon as the 
hill of stones has risen to its required level, the work of fixing the 
piles again commences. 3000 tons of stone have occasioually been 
tipped in this manner at Portland. The tipping is now going on for 
the foundation of the large fort at the extreme north end of the 
breakwater, which will consist of a pile of stone 700 feet in diameter 
and 30 or 40 feet in height. On the top of this e 20 feet below 
low-water mark, the granite wall of the fort will be commenced. The 
fort itself will be about 200 feet in diameter, and will rise 60 feet 
from the sea. Its armament will consist of 60 of the heaviest guns 
in use at the time of its opening, which, as it cannot be completed 
under four years, are as likely to be 200 or 500 pounders as not. It 
is said the Admiralty has not yet determined whether to construct 
the walls of this fort of an immense thickness of granite, granite 
faced with 4-inch iron plates, or 15-inch iron alone. The expense of 
the latter would very probably equal that of the whole breakwater. 


the means of supplying the demand of that insatiate system, still the 

triarchal system is stronger in the South than in the North, where the abolition 
of the laws of primogeniture, where the habit of casting early upon the world to 
seek their own fortunes with such means as their parents can at the time com. 
mand the children of the nation, has loosened the great principles of the family, 
Why have they succumbed to the South hitherto? Because the South bas pre- 
served the ——— principle which induces men to submit to a just authority 
while the North, with all its power, all its majority of population, all its means. 
all its command of the ocean, has proved weak when brought into collision. 
Because the elements of disorganization which the constitution of their society 
has generated renders all that indispensable discipline impossible which would give 
effect to the courage of that barr: people. (Hear, hear.) Depend upon it you 
have nothing to be ashamed of in the patriarchal character of your assem ly. 
It is the recognition of that respect for family which is and has been the strength 
of England, You show you will not lag behind the times, yet still retaining this 
element of strength, thanks to the presence of the ladies, you are in a position 
tc — to the continued prosperity of this well-deserving association.” 

ei . 

— No less than four large fires occurred on Sunday, in London, 
Early in the morning, the printing establishment of Messrs. Taylor 
and Greening, Greystoke-place, Fetter-lane, was found by a policeman 
to be in flames, and though Messrs. Shand and Mason’s land steam 
engine, and five or six other engines were soon at work, the house 
and contents were almost altogether destroyed before the fire could 
be extinguished. About three o’clock, another fire broke out at the 
premises of Messrs. Hagen and Co., oil-merchants and refiners, 
carrying on business at Rusliton-street, Hoxton. For three hours 
the fire raged with the greatest possible violence, and was only got 
under after the total destruction of the refining-house, the tank-rooms, 
and the warehouses. It is supposed to have originated in the sponta- 
neous combustion of some oily rags. Just as this fire was extin- 
guished, the firemen received intelligence that another fire had broken 
out in a pile of warchouses facing the Custom House-quay, in Lower 
Thames-street. A number of engines, including the steam float, 
Shand and Mason’s engine, and nearly a dozen manual engines, were 
at work in time to prevent the flames from spreading further than the 
ground floor of the warehouse occupied by Messrs. Colbatch and Co, 
In the afternoon, a fire broke out in the premises situate at 32, 
Lansdowne-place, Kent-street, Borough, belonging to Mrs. Gain, but 
let out to various lodgers, and a little child was burnt to death before 
assistance could be rendered. 





On the surface of the breakwater will be constructed a series of 
arches, which will be used as warehouses for at least 16,000 tons of | 
coal. Appliances for the coaling of vessels from these warehouses | 
have been devised, by which it is supposed a line-of-hattle ship will 
be able to coal full in a few hours—the only limit being the rate at | 
which it can be stowed away when on board. The estimated cost of | 
the whole breakwater is 1,047,125/., and all the expensive work has 
becn completed at an expense of only 928,000/. 

— The amual meeting of the Sparkenhoe Farmers’ Club took | 
place on Wednesday last. After the usual exhibition of stock, im- | 
plements, &c., in Sir Alexander Dixie’s park at Market Bosworth, | 
900 ladies and gentlemen sat down to dinner in a large marquee. | 
The chair was occupied by Mr. C. W. Packe, M.P., president of the | 
society, supported by Earl Howe, Lord Berners, Sir A. B. C. Dixie, | 
Admiral Arbuthnot, Mr. Newdegate, M.P., Mr. Hunt, M.P., Mr. 
W. U. Heygate, M.P., Major Wollaston, Sir H. Hartopp, &. In| 
responding to the toast of “the House of Commons,” Mr. Newde- 
gate, M.P., who was most enthusiastically received, defended that 
body from the charge of wasting time in protracted debates which | 
ought to have been employed in useful legislation. 

“When so many complaints are made of the long speeches in the House of | 

Commons, has it never occurred to you that perhaps those who represent public 
opinion so powerfully, I mean the press, may think that by originating new | 
ideas in debate we are wasting that time which might be turned to more pro- | 
fitable account? Has it never occurred to you that of late years there has been | 
a system im the House of Commons of being too blindly led by organization, not | 
authorized, as we are, to decide the great questions of your welfare; and when | 
we are blamed for not having passed more measures, would you justify those | 
who, condemning the speakers as the Sisyphuses of debate would regard Lord 
Palmerston as the Penelope of legislation? Remember the Liberal party has 
been long in power. You cannot expect them hastily to undo their own work 
—(Hear, hear) ;—and it seems to me astrange reproach from Conservative lips 
when we are blamed because more radical measures do not assume the form of 
law. Lord Berners has spoken of the Massacre of the Innocents. But would 
they have been Innocents if they had not been massacred?” (Laughter and 
cheers.) 
He then complained of the insufficient representation of the counties. 
Though the county members represented a majority of the popula- 
tion of England, they were only 162 out of an assembly of 600. 
They could certainly sympathize with Hungary in her fears that her 
representation would be merged in that allotted, perhaps in undue 
proportion, to the Austrian Empire. After some allusion to the 
associations connected with the place of their meeting—Bosworth—he 
gave what he considered to be the true qualities which rendered a 
nation capable of enjoying freedom : 

“ [rejoice at the patriarchal character of your meetings. It is a recognition 
of that love of family, of that reverence for those sacred ties which has made 
England what it is, and has rendered England capable of enjoying the freedom 
which other nations are striving, and too many in vain, to imitate. Think not 
there is anything antiquated in these principles. Look around. What is the real 
reason that France for 70 years, that those gallant Frenchmen, have proved their 
incapacity for freedom? It is that because in the madness of their revolution 
they imperiled the great principle of home; they endangered that great prin- 
ciple of family in their madness, and now in their sober moments they would 
recal its glories. Look, again, at the United States and the contest going on 
there. Our kindred forgetting the basis of the constitution under which their 
forefathers had arisen to eminence, and which they had enjoyed, accepted the 
false principles of the French revolution. But it is attributable to the force of 
their character that institutions upon that sandy basis have existed so long. 
And now you see the Unicn is shattered. What is the instruction to be 
derived from the contest that is goingon? Why is it that the South, a 





minority, withstand the power of the North? I say it is for this reason— 


that, although polluted by the stain of slavery, although corrupted by 


— 10,433 miles of railway were open in the United Kingdom at 
the close of last year. 163,435,678 passengers, besides 47,894 
holders of season tickets, travelled by railway during the course of 
the year, giving an average of nearly six journeys for every person in 
the kingdom. 12,083,503 cattle, sheep, and pigs, 267,134 horses, 
and 357,474 dogs were conveyed by railway. ‘The goods traffic com- 
prised 89,857,719 tons of minerals and general merchandise. 
3,896,960 trains ran 102,234,692 miles. The rolling stock employed 
consisted of 5$01 locomotives, 15,076 passenger carriages, and 180,574 
waggons for goods traffic ; in all, 201,45] engines and carriages. The 
total receipts of the various companies were 27,760,622/. to which 
passenger and goods traffic contributed in nearly equal proportions. 
Comparing the year with the previous one, the passengers increased 
by 13,600,000, the minerals by 8,600,000 tons, the receipts by above 
2,000,0002., the miles travelled by trains by nearly 9,000,000. 

— There is at Aldershott a certain pontoon bridge across the canal. 
It is so contrived, that when swung at night, there is no protection 
against a man stepping from the end of it over into the canal. Last 
month, the armourer of the 2nd Life Guards was drowned by falling 
into the canal from the bridge, and a correspondent of the Army and 
Navy Gazette states that the unfortunate man was the fiftieth soldier 
who has lost his life in precisely the same manner. 

— Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., addressed a large meeting of his con- 
stituents at Elgin, on Wednesday. The present position of affairs, 
he said, was not favourable to the Liberal party. There was no 
strong political interest in the great mass of the community. 

“Tt is not for me to say what are the questions which the Liberal party would 

do right to stir, if it wishes to remain really a Liberal, Reforming, Movement 
party. Perhaps the folly of our opponents, if they push their anti-church-rate 
triumph a little too far may chance to give our leaders a hint.” 
The Legislature had got through a great deal of work during the 
session, though there had been but five really important changes in 
our laws. The Bankruptey Bill had been weil received by the mer- 
cantile community of England. Three important Indian measures 
had passed with very little discussion. He thought Government had 
adopted a most unwise course in the Appropriation of Seats Bill, and 
Scotland had especial cause to complain. 

“I know of no reform short of doubling the amount of wealth in the country, 

which would do so much good to Scotland, as putting our Universities and our 
higher education generally, in a thorough state of efficiency ; and I have no doubt 
that the bestowal of the franchise would have been one step towards that most 
desirable consummation. (Hear, hear.) I should not like to see it ever become 
the custom either in Scotland or in any other country to which I wished well, to 
educate her sons too much within her own borders. We have an excellent pro- 
verb, that the ‘gangin’ fit is aye gettin’.’ It has ever been usual with us to send 
out students all over Christendom. I trust that this excellent practice may 
increase in geometrical ratio with the increased facility of travelling. It isa 
proud thing for Scotland that the Scotch College at Oxford should for the last 
five-and-twenty years have outstripped so completely the great foundations of 
Philippa, and’ Wolsey, and I know not how many others. (Applause.) 1 should 
like to see us have the converse glory of possessing within our own land, founda- 
tions to which other countries should be as anxious to send their sons as any of 
us may be to send ours to Balliol, or Heidelberg, or to Trinity, Cambridge.” 
Mr. Grant Duff then alluded to the success of his effort to obtain an 
inquiry into the publie schools of England. In home polities, the 
only important party question had been that of the repeal of the 
paper duty. 2 

* An attempt was made to raise a false issue by asserting that the form in 
which the arrangements announced in the budget speech were embodied in a 
bill, was an invasion of the privilege of the House of Lords; but tlie learning of 
Mr. Macdonogh one of the chief Irish supporters of the Derbyite party, was ex- 
pended in vain in trying to convince either the House or the country that such 
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was really the 
Exchequer had t 
web Doel, went into the same lobby with the Government, or stayed away, 
to enable us to obtain an easy victory in spite of the factious conduct of some of 
the friends of the Galway contract. ae : 
With regard to the changes in the Ministry, Mr. Grant Daf said : 
«J am afraid that some of them were not very popular in the House of Com- 
and 1 fancied that I observed the same uneasy and, so to speak, thunderous 
state of the political atmosphere which preceded the fall of the Liberal @overn- 
ment io 1858. I cannot say that I see anything to object to in the appointments 
to which I refer, though one or two of them seem to need some explanation. Sir 
re Lewis has showa himself able to do so many things well, that he may 
very probably prove as efficient as usual even in a department of the public 
service which seems so ludicrously remote from his aptitude and pursuits. All 
fair-minded persons must rejoice to see a politician of Mr. Layard’s ability and 
extensive knowledge of foreign affairs having the rare good fortune of being for a 
second time carried forward upon that tide which rarely comes twice in the 
affairs of men. As to Sir R bert Peel, I defy any person to predict whether he 
will ‘upset the coach’ with his characteristic recklessness, or administer Irish 
affairs with the wisdom of Lord Chesterfield.” 
The House of Commons had displayed great moderation and good 
sense in abstaining from any discussion of American affairs during 
the past session. 

« When we consider how great was the temptation to the Conservative party 
to use the events which have been taking place in the United States as a text for 
a warning to Reformers in the spirit of Mr. Gregory's speech of last year; when 
we consider how anxiously the merchants engaged in the American trade must 
have looked for some expression of governmental opinion about the various ques- 
tions of international law which will probably require solution before this de- 
plorable contest is at an end; when we consider what a field was open for anti- 
slavery, anti-Brightian, and anti-Yankee declamation—I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on that long practice of free discussion which has taught 
us when to be silent, as well as when tospeak. (J/ear, hear.) The hamblest 
member of the House of Commons, speaking in the House of Commons, has 
a certain responsibility, because his words are read, at least in foreign countries, 
not as his own words only. The friendly and intimate relations in which we 
meet here make reticences unnecessary, and I do not hesitate to say that while | 
deeply regret this fratricidal struggle between the North and South, I should 
not have been sorry to see them separate, if they could have done so without 
effusion of blood. (Hear, hear.) The Northern States would have got rid of 
the curse of slavery, and with it of the darkest shadow on their future. (/Zear, 

hear, and applause.) They would have been left to pursue a great and probably 
more blameless destiny than that which with a strange though probably a weaker 
infatuation they are courting for themselves, since all pretext for further exten 

sion towards the South, whether in the direction of Cuba or elsewhere, would 
have been for ever at anend. ‘They have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
bya peaceful separation, except, indeed, the opportunity of doing mischief. All 
this their best minds know perfect!y well; but passion, as usual, is far stronger 
than reason, and so the dogs of wat are let slip, and we shall have horror enough 
and to spare for some time to come. Perhaps, when the mist of blood clears 
away, we may find North America split into as many independent states as we 
now see in the Southern half of the New World. Who shall say that this will 
necessarily be a misfortune to mankind 2” 

Mr. Grant Duff then alluded to Mr. Roebuck’s defence of the Em- 


peror of Austria. 
“Tam by no means so much surprised that he should do so, as that, having 


determined to take that side, he should not have made a better defence for his | 


tégé. I do not agree with Mr. Roebuck in wishing that Austria should keep 


enetia, but I am free to admit that she has a great deal to say for herself. To | 


many Austrian statesmen the Quadrilateral appears to be not only a means of 
influence in Italy, but an absolutely necessary defence of Germany. If we sell 
Venetia, they say, we must expend much more than we get for it in building 
new fortifications, and in maintaining 150,000 additional troops. It is vain to 
talk to us of defending the Julian Alps; we know that they would be a poor 
barrier if we did not command the north-east corner of Italy. Vienna would 
not be safe in case of a war with France, as the campaign of 1797 very suffi- 
ciently proves. (Hear, hear.) Again they say—if we lose Venice, how long 
shall we keep Trieste, or even Fiume? How long shall we keep the Dalmatia 
coast? How long shall we have any navy or mercantile marine at all? They 
would go on to urge much about its being the interest of all Europe that they 
should hold the Quadrilateral against France or against Italy, which they 
consider likely to be the vassal of France. ‘They would ad reflections on Eng- 

d for refusing to them in Venetia the rights which she claims in Malta and in 
Gibraltar, with professions of their intention to be warned by the past, and to 
rule Venetia as we now rule Ireland. 
You will find these and other arguments enforced with great ability in a pam- 
phiet by Mr. Bonamy Price, which puts the Austrian side of the question, as it 
seems to me, very much more felicitously than Mr. Roebuck has done. (//ear, 
hear.) ‘Yo all such arguments, however, there seems to me this answer—it is 
too late. Doubtless it will be inconvenient for Austria to lose Venetia, but by 
her own outrageous folly she has rendered her permanent retention of it quite 
impossible. Thirty years ago, [talian unity was the aspiration of a few exiles. 
The atrocious system which Austria established in her own Italian dominions, 
and the much more atrocious systems which she fostered beyond their limits, 
have made it the faith of a people. Italy might have been great and happy, 
although divided into half a dozen States. Austrian Italy might have been 


happy, though the white uniform was to be seen in all her strong places, but | 


her rulers deliberately chose that this should not be so; and, consequently, they 
may rest assured that no complaints of inconvenience, no suggestions of danger 
to English interests (dangers which I may observe seem to me very visionary), 
wil! prevent the English people from fully sympathizing with the Italians.” 
With regard to our relations with France, Mr.Grant Duff said : 

“ Many of you have read, no doubt, the remarks which were recently made by 
Lord Palmerston, in a speech at Dover. These remarks have attracted the more 
attention, because they called forth a somewhat angry rejoinder from a most 
eminent man, and a good friend of this country—I mean M. Michel Chevalier. 
Now I am sure no one who knows what he is talking about will accuse me of 
being wanting in respect for M. Michel Chevalier, for whom publicly and pri- 
vately I have the sincerest esteem. He is a good man and an able man—he 1s a 
great economist, but he wants, perhaps, that political sense which is so necessary 
toa statesman. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Now I say to M. Chevalier—and 
I am sure I speak the sentiments of most of his English friends, except the small 
clique of the peace-at-any-price politicians, whose importance is so much exag- 
gerated by some French journalists—we believe that on the friendship of France 
and England depends the happiness of our age. We believe that a war with 
France would do more to imperil the results of civilization and to retard its advance 
than almost anything that could be mentioned. We are ready to admit that in all 
the negotiations connected with the commercial treaty the French Government 
behaved with the strictest honour and with the greatest courtesy. (J//ear, hear.) 
We know that our friendly sentiments are reciprocated by many persons in all 


case. All moderate men were agreed that the Chancellor of the 
aken the only course which was open to him after the events of 
hear)—and a sufficient number of those who generally vote 


But I cannot pause longer upon this. | 


certain reservations—but we also know that the masses in France do not re- 
ciprocate them. We know that a hatred of England is deeply rooted amongst 
the peasantry and in the army. (Hear, hear.) We know that at any moment 
the scruples of the enlightened and the wishes of the Emperor himself would 
have to be disregarded it the popular voice called loudly for war with England. 
And who shall say that if England interfered with any of the wild schemes of 
ambition which possess so many minds in France, the popular voice would not do 
so? To show how thoroughly unsettled people's ideas of political right and 
wrong have become beyond the Channel, I will relate a conversation which I had 
in Paris last December with an eminent political writer—one, indeed, of the half- 
dozen most eminent political writers in France. We were discussing the decrees 
of the 24th of November last, which, as you will remember, made a material and 
salutary change in the constitution established after the coup d’Etat, when my 
friend observed, ‘ Well, 'rance seems to me between two great fortunes—either we 
shall have more liberty at home, or we shall have the Ruine.’ * What on earth do 
you want with the Rhine,’ I said. * Oh,’ he replied, ‘it would give usa frontier.’ 
*We in England,’ | rejoined, ‘dv not think a river so valuable a frontier as you 
seem todo.’ ‘ Of course not,’ he said, ‘God has given you the best of all fron- 
tiers—the sea—and you can well afford to despise a river frontier; but depend 
upon it, if France had the frontier of the Rhine, even without the fortresses on 
its banks—all Europe could not get across it.’ Now I appeal to M. Chevalier, 
is this merely the dream of an individual, or is it a fair expression of the feeling 
of multitudes? Is it, or is it not, true that the acquisition of Savoy and Nice 
was the most popular act done by any French Government since the fall of Na- 
poleon 1.2 We cannot allow M. Chevalier to lull us into security by the pleasant 
dreams which seem congenial to his nature. While ardent!y—passionately 
—unxious to keep the peace with France, we must be prepared for the wretched 
alternative. I trust however that the many knots which have to be untied in 
Europe will be untied without war on the great scale, and that a better future 
than any one would venture confidently to predict awaits our generatiun. In 
the hopeful words of the wisest of modern men, the great De Tocqueville, * I will 
not believe in the continuance of darkness merely because I do not see the new 
sun which is destined to arise.’ (Applause.)” 
Tuespay, SerremBer 177TH. 

— Adreadful tragedy took place at Fulwood Barracks, near Preston, 
on Saturday last. Patrick MeCafferay, a young man of nineteen or 
| twenty years of age, enlisted in the 22ud Regiment about a year ago, 
| One day last week, he was directed ‘to ascertain tlhe names of some 
children who had been troublesome in the barrack-yard. This he only 
did in one instanee, and in consequence of the sullenness of his 
manner, was on Saturday morning sentenced to conlinement to the 
barracks for fourteen days. Immediately after hearing his sentence, 
he went to his own room, took down his rifle, and deliberately cleaned 
and loaded it. Lieutenant-Colonel Crofton and Captain and Adjutant 
Hanham were at the time walking up and down the square of the 
barracks, and McCafferay knelt at the window of his room and fired 
his rifle at them. Colonel Crofton immediately exclaimed, “ Oh! I 
am shot.” Major Colls, who heard the report, suspecting something 
Was wrong, ran out into the square, and assisted Colone! Crofton to 
his quarters, when it was found that the ball had struck him on the 
left side, passed through his left lung, and out at his right side. It 
then struck Captain Hanham also in the left side, and finally settled 
in his spine. Colonel Crofton expired on Sunday, and Captain Han- 
}ham only lingered till Monday morning. MeCatieray was immedi- 
ately arrested, and stated that he had no intention of shooting the 
| Colonel, but wished to injure Captain Hanham only. He was brought 
before the magistrates on Monday, and evidence having been given 
by Major Colls, who witnessed the shot, and Superintendent Green, 
who arrested him, he was remanded till Wednesday. Colonel 
Crofton had seen much service, and leaves a wife and family. Captain 
| Hanham had been through the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, for which 
he had obtained a medal and clasps. 

— The jubilee of the National Education Society was celebrated 
lat Exeter ou Friday last, when the Earl of Devon and Sir John 
| Coledridge both spoke at some length on education. Among those 
eae were Sir 8S. Northeote, M.P.. Sir L. Palk, M.P., Mr. 8. T. 
! 








Kekewich, M.P., &c. &c. ‘The Earl of Devon (who presided), in 
jopening the meeting, dwelt upon the great benelits conferred upon 
ithe British community by the Society during the fiftieth year of its 
existenee. Sir John Coleridge moved the first resolution. 
| * He was anxious to do what he could to maintain this excellent society, be- 
| cause he thought that in its maintenance was involved to a very great extent that 
| most momentous of all questions, the right and proper education of the poorer 
jclasses. (//ear, hear.) Tiey had done much for the upper classes, and more 
|was now in progress, and he trusted that the education of the higher classes 
| would greatly improve, as he was sure it was necessary that it should improve, 
lin proportion to the education and advance of the middle classes of the country. 
| (Hear, hear.) Wut if it was important that the highes and middle classes should 
have their education improved both in principle and detail, it must be, he thought, 
manifest to every one that the advance and spread of education among the lower 
orders, founded on true religious poten, was the sine qud non of the well- 
doing of the country at large. (Cheers.) The National Society was established 
o meet a great want, and he could not help thinking, as an Englishman, of the 
peculiar circumstances of the times under which this movement arose. It was 
lin 1811, when this country was engaged in a great struggle against the power 
of the French Emperor, and when it was exhausted by a long and most expensive 
war, such as those in the present day had no idea of, that a few individuals, 
|whose names might be mentioned in a sentence, met together — Herbert 
Marsh, of Cambridge; Van Mildret, of Oxford, Joshua Watson, and a 
few others in London; and these were ably and kindly met by the Arch- 
bishop of that time. The society soon grew, and it had now attained to that 
| great institution which they now saw, and the jubilee of which they were met to 
jcelebrate. Having alluded to the fundamental principles of the society, which he 
warmly commended, the honourable and learned gentleman observed that the 
society had a claim to their gratitude for having waterially countenanced the 
institution of diocesan inspection throughout the country. These inspectors were 
certainly a most useful body of men, and he took that opportunity of expressing 
his opinion, because it was assumed that some degree of slight was intended to be 
cast upon them in the report of the Education Commissioners, in which he took a 
part. Nothing, however, he was sure, was less intended on the part of those who 
framed that report. (Hear, hear.) With regard tothe Commission there was no point 
made more clear than this—that where there were good schools and discretion and 
ability in those who worked them, no difficulty arose with respect to the religious 
question. The child of the Churchman and the child of the Dissenter met in the 
same school, and submitted to the same discipline, and the only question in the 
parent’s mind was whether the school was good or not? (dear,hear.) The 
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Education Commissioners took some pains to ascertain the per-centage of educa- 
tion in relation to the population of different countries, and they found that 
although in Prussia education was compuisory, and in England it was not, yet 
that this country stood next in the world in reference to its educational position, 
showing, as he believed, that compulsion was not necessary. (Hear, hear.) In 
conclusion, Sir John warmly advocated night or evening schools in country 
places, which, he said, were accomplishing a great educational work.” 

— Captain Mortimer, whose violent assault upon Mr. Cother, a 
barrister, on Hungerford-bridge, is fresh in the recollection of the 
public, was found guilty at the Middlesex sessions, on Monday, on 
the charge of having unlawfully inflicted bodily harm upon that 
gentleman, and was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

— The freedom of the city of Perth was presented to Sir Hope 
Grant, G.C.B., on Thursday. Ata dinner given in the evening to 
Sir Hope Grant, by the gentlemen of the county and city, the Earl 
of Mansfield presided, and the company included the Duke of Atholl, 
the Earl of Airlie, Viscount Strathallan, Viscount Stormont, Lord 
Kinnaird, Lord Dupplin, Lord Charles Kerr, Lord Gray of Kinfauns, 
Sir R. Menzies, Sir G. Ramsay, General Lindsay, M.P., Mr. Stan- 
hope, M.P., the Lord Provost of Perth, Mr. E. 'T. Gordon, Sheriff of 
Perthshire, Mr. Grant, of Kilgraston, and Mr. Frank Grant, brothers 
of the guest, &e. The Chairman proposed the health of Sir Hope 
Grant. In his reply, the latter described several of the most striking 
scenes he had taken part in or witnessed in China. Among them 
was the signing of the treaty : 

“A day was fixed for signing the treaty, and as I had been informed by 
Roman Catholic missionaries—who had heard it from Chinese converts, of whom 
there are a great number in that city—that infernal machines and guns were to 
be turned against us when we got into the intricacies of the town, I sent a large 
force to be prepared for any little contretemps we might meet with. Lord Elgin 
accordingly started at the hour appointed, and I accompanied him. We pro- 
ceeded to the hall of audience, where we were received by the Prince Kung and 
about 400 or 500 mandarins, dressed in splendid robes. The terror displayed in 
the prince’s countenance was truly amusing. His eyes kept turning about 
without moving his head, first towards Lord Elgin and tnen towards me, and he 
was as pale as death, The ceremony was just commencing, when Mr. Berto, a 
photographer who had accompanied me to China, being anxious to obtain a good 
view of the signing of the treaty, placed his large apparatus within twenty yards 
of Prince Kung, the large lens presented at his breast and at the other man- 
darins, who, like ourselves, poor fellows, are just as frightened at infernal 
machines as we are. (Great laughter.) They thought this was some terrible 
species of mortar with which we intended to blow them all into the next world, 
and their looks of consternation were truly amusing. (Renewed laughter.) The 
treaty was soon signed, and we were bowed out much more pleasantly than we 
were bowed in. (Laughter.) You are aware, gentlemen, everything ended satis- 
factorily. In a few days we marched down the country, and got away just as 
the severe frosts commenced. The river closed up, and snow fell, and I was 
obliged to march the cavalry thirty-two miles in one day to the mouth of the 
river Peiho to enable them to embark. Shortly after the frost became so severe 
that the sea froze over forty miles from land. Well, gentlemen, we got safely 
home to our native country, and I trust we shall have no more war with China. 
(Cheers.) I trust, when [ return from India, which I hope to do before long, 
that I shall not be forgotten by my old friends who have treated me so kindly 
and warmly this evening.” 

— A large and important meeting of clergy from all parts of the 
country took place on Monday, at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the new educational 
minute, and what steps were necessary in order to procure its sus- 

ension. The Rev. Mr. Charlton Lane presided, and read letters 

from the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and others, expressing their full concurrence 
in the objects of the meeting. Mr. Reynolds then moved the first re- 
solution, to the effect that the meeting viewed with surprise (after what 
had been said on the subject in the House of Commons) the issuing on 
the last day of the Session of a minute, not merely of an administrative 
character, but which included a revised code of education, making 
fundamental alterations in the Privy Council system, and which would 
compel thousands of schools to accept its provisions as the only con- 
dition on which they could avoid heavy pecuniary responsibilities 
before the matter could be discussed in Parliament. Archdeacon 
Hone seconded the resolution, which was carried. The Rev. Mr. 
Martin then moved another resolution, which was also carried, to the 
effect—“ That this meeting regards the revised code as a very ob- 
jectionable and pernicious measure, and calculated to be directly or 
Indirectly injurious to the progress of popular education in Great 
Britain—first, upon elementary schools, religiously, intellectually, and 
financially ; secondly, upon the pupil-teacher system, as tending to 
impair its efficiency, and ultimately to destroy it ; thirdly, upon train- 
ing schools, as crippling their resources and practically discouraging 
students from availing themselves of their oh sores In addition 
to this the meeting regrets the repudiation of engagements with 
teachers in training schools and certificated teachers as an act of in- 
justice without precedent in this country.” 

— Earl Fortescue died on Saturday, in his 79th year. Hugh 
Fortescue, Earl Fortescue, Viscount Ebrington, and Baron For- 
tescue, was the son of the first Earl Fortescue by a daughter of the 
late Right Hon. George Grenville. He married first, Lady Susan 
Ryder, eldest daughter of the first Earl of Harrowby, by whom he 
had issue three sons, by the eldest of whom, Viscount Ebrington, he is 
succeeded ; and secondly, the widow of Sir Marcus Somerville. The 
present earl was born in 1818, and married, in 1847, the eldest 
daughter of the late Colonel Dawson-Damer, by whom he has a 
youthful family. He sat for Plymouth from 1841 to 1853, and for 
Marylebone from 1854 to 1859. He held office as a Lord of the 
Treasury from July, 1847, to December, 1847, and was Secretary to 
the Poor-Law Board for several years previous to 1851. In 1859 
he was summoned to the House of Peers in his father’s barony of 
Fortescue. By the death of the late Earl, a Garter falls to the dis- 


posal of Lord Palmerston. 


Wepvespay, Serremper 181u. 
— Two boiler explosions, one of them attended with great loss 


of life, occurred in London on Monday. The first was that of a 
small steam-engine used for cutting wood, on the premises in the joint 
occupation of Mr. Jones, carpenter and builder, and Mr. Gadenne, 
machine-ruler, Though the force of the explosion was so great as to 
tear up floors, send bricks over the street in showers, and a large 
door through the window into the opposite premises, no one was 
killed. Several of the workmen employed on the upper floors of 
course received severe wounds and contusions. The whole of the 
first ffeor was found to be on fire immediately after the explosion, but 
the speedy arrival of several engines prevented the further spread of 
the flames. Another and far more serious explosion took place in 
the afternoon of the same day at the oil-cake manufactory of Messrs, 
Francois and Joseph Bedart, Tower Ordnance Wharf, Rotherhithe 

by which ten persons, including Mr. Alfred Davensart, a nephew of 
a member of the firm, and Bark, the foreman, lost their lives. The 
engine-house stood near the river, and contained two boilers, each fifty 
feet long. About six in the afternoon, the feed-pipe to the engine was 
discovered to be out of order, and an engine-fitter was sent, for to repair 
it. When he arrived, he immediately set to work, with the assistance 
of six other men, to hold the pipe up. While thus engaged, the head 
of the boiler, with the bars of the furnace beneath, were blown out 
like a cannon-shot straight at the workmen. As soon as the other 
workmen on the premises ventured into the ruins of the engine- 
house, they found that not one of the ten men in it had escaped. 
Five of them were dead, three of the others did not survive through 
the night, and two lingered until Tuesday morning. At present no 
explanation of the cause of the explosion has been given. 

— The Victoria, a new steamer recently placed on the Folkestone 
and Boulogne service by the South-Eastern Railway Company, made 
her first voyage between those places on Tuesday. She accomplished 
her passage out in one hour and thirty-three minutes, and the return 
voyage in one hour and thirty-four minutes, notwithstanding a strong 
adverse wind. Her average speed was at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. The advertised time of the rest of the company’s boats is 
two hours and ten minutes, so that the saving of dnote the Victoria 
is nearly three-quarters of an hour. The Victoria also beat the 
Leinster, supposed to be the fastest vessel afloat, by seven minutes in 
the eighty-four miles from Gravesend to Folkestone. The sister boat 
to the Victoria has been built by Messrs. Samuelson, of Hull, and will 
be called the Eugénie. 

— The mortality of London still continues slightly below the cor- 
rected average. Last week, the deaths registered in London were 
1110. If the deaths from epidemic cholera in the 37th week of 1854 
are excluded, the average number of deaths for the corresponding 
weeks of the last 10 years, corrected for increase of population, 
would be 1137. 916 boys and 879 girls, in all 1795 childvon, were 
born in London during the week. In the 10 corresponding weeks 
of the years 1851-60, the average number was 1568. 

— In August, 1851, Sarah Watts, aged sixteen, the daughter of a 
farmer at Woodlands, near Frome, was brutally outraged and subse- 
quently drowned in a milk-pail during her father’s absence at Frome 
market. Suspicion fell upon three men, who were commitied for 
trial on the charge, but acquitted by a jury, and ten years passed 
without any clue to the murder having been found. Last week, an in- 
valided soldier, named Joseph Sears, who formerly lived near Wood- 
lands, but had enlisted in the army shortly after the murder, attended 
at the Frome police station for the purpose of having his remittance 
form filled up. He then expressed a wish to make a confession with 
regard to the Woodlands murder, as he felt very unhappy. Mr. 
Turner, the magistrate’s clerk, then took down the following state- 
ment in writing : 

“T murdered Sarah Watts. I hope the God above will let me live to see her 
again in another world. I have it on my mind a long time. I have been very 
unhappy ever since. I went away, I was so unhappy. I hope the God above will 
wash away our sins. I done it for love. It was on a market-day. I asked her 
to go up Birch-hill-lane to pick some water-cresses. She wouldn’t go. I asked 
her to go up on a Sunday, and then she wouldn't go. I often played with her. 
It was in August it happened. About 3 o'clock in the afternoon I went to the 
house. I thought he was worth some money and she wouldn’t tell me where it 
was. I told her to tell me where it was, and I would marry her and take her to 
America—I was very fond of her—then we would live happy together. She 
said, ‘The money don’t belong to you.’ I said, ‘If you don’t tell where it is I 
will be the death of you.’ I then took hold of her by the neck. I had a poker 
in my hand, and I hit her on the head with it. I said [ should have to suffer for 
it, either in heaven or in hell. I struck her in the kitchen, and dragged her 
into the dairy. I caught hold of her by the feet, and put her head first into 
the milk-pail, and left her in the dairy dead. Itook two shillings out of a cup 
on the mantelpiece. I went up-stairs and searched above. I took some clothes 
and went my way, and went to sea. I was blamed for it at the time, and I en- 
listed a soldier to get out of the way. I have now got it off my mind. I killed 
her for love. I was very fond of her.” 

He was then taken into custody and brought before the county 
magistrates at Frome, but after the above statement had been pro- 
duced was remanded for a week. 

Tuurspay, SerTemMBeR 197TH. 

— The usual autumnal agricultural meetings and their attendant 
dinners are now being held ail over the country. On Tuesday, the 
members of the North-West Bucks Agricultural Association Inet at 
Buckingham. After dinner, Sir H. Verney, M.P., proposed, “ Pro- 
sperity to the North-West Bucks Agricultural Association.” He 
thought the best thing a landlord could do for himself, the country 
at lurge, and the labouring population of the district, was to endea- 
vour to the utmost to make his land produce as much as possible. 
It had been said that a man who made two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, was a benefactor to his country. Of 
course, to make the land more productive a larger amount of ane 
must be employed, and he hoped to see the day when the capitalists 





of the country would come forward and go hand in hand with the 
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agriculturists in making the land produce as much as possible. The 


great ce, however, would be the present system of land 
a the capitalist could not be expected to invest his money in the 
vation of land unless those who cultivated it were men of intelligence, rec- 
titade, and principle, and that, in addition to these moral qualities, they had a 
in tenure in the land. (Cheers) He knew that this was a point on which 
would be a difference of opinion, and if any gentleman thought there was a 
in what he stated he should be glad to hear him expose it; but he did 
hold that there was nothing which could be of greater benefit to all classes of 
the community than that the capitalist should be induced to invest his money in 
the cultivation of land. (ear, hear.) It was clear that he would not do so unless 
the agriculturist had a certain permanency of tenure. Now, how such a per- 
was to be given, except by lease, he could not discover. Therefore he 
should be happy to see a system of long leases come into greater prevalence than 
they had yet seen in this country. (/ear, hear.) Not that he thought such a 
system would lead to tenants being longer on estates; for he believed that there 
were many estates in this country on which there were no leases, and on which 
the tenants and landlords went on together for—he was going to say—hundreds 
of years. On these estates the tenants felt as secure, and felt as much confi- 
dence in their landlord, and as great a security that no unfair advantage would 
ever be taken of them, and that they would retain their land, as if they had 
leases. He was not, therefore, suggesting that the system of leases would in- 
crease the confidence between landlord and tenant; but, speaking rather in a 
itical sense, when he said it was desirable that the capitalist should invest 
money in the cultivation of land, he hoped that the time might come when leases 
would be more prevalent than they were at present, If the landlord gave a 
Jease, he, on his side, would expect an assurance that the terms of the written 
agreement would be observed; and, consequently, he must have his conditions 
as well as the tenant; but what he desired to see was that the tenant farmers of 
this country might have leases which would enable any of them to go to a 
capitalist and say, ‘I have got this farm for twenty-one years, will you trust to 
my intelligence, honesty, and skill as an agriculturist, and lend me money to 
cultivate my land?’ He believed that such a thing as that was practicable, that 
it would be for the advantage of the community at large; and for that reason he 
should be glad to see it in operation.” 
He concluded by expressing his conviction that it was the duty of 
every landlord to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all that 
related to the management of his estate : 

“ Speaking of himself and his brother landlords, he had to remark that they 
were wonderfully deficient in knowing their business. (Laughter and‘ Hear, 
hear.’) He confessed that he was astonished when he considered that while ig 
all other professions a man went through a severe course of study, none what- 
ever was generally considered necessary for that of a landed proprietor. A 
doctor, a lawyer, a sailor, or a soldier worked hard to fit himself for his calling, 
but it was supposed that every landlord was born fit to discharge the duties of 
his position. That he believed to be a great mistake. (//ear, hear.) He was 
not brought up asa landlord. In his youth he had other pursuits, but he sin- 
cerely desired that those who came after him should learn the management of 
land. No good steward would object to seeing a great landlord thoroughly con- 
versant with everything that belonged to the management of the land. Such a 
knowledge on the landlord's part would make him value the services of a good 
steward the more.” (J/ear, hear.) 

— The Banbury Agricultural Association also held their annual 
meeting at Banbury on Wednesday. At the dinner in the evening 
Colonel! North, M.P., presided. In responding to the “The Army 
and Navy,” he spoke of the great progress in both number and 
efficiency of the volunteer force during the year: 

“In the first place he never expected that the class which had so fully entered 

into the movement would have icon so to such an extent; and, in the next 
place, he never imagined it would have been possible for them, within so short a 
time, to exhibit so much soldierlike feeling and military intelligence as they had 
done. ( Cheers.) In Banbury the progress of the volunteer corps had been most 
wonderful, He was confident that the volunteer movement had opened the eyes 
of Europe and of all the world to the fact that they could not approach our 
shores with impunity.’ ( Cheers.) 
Colonel North also returned thanks for “ The Health of the Members 
for the counties of Oxford, Northampton, and Warwick, and the 
borough of Banbury,” but as politics were strictly excluded by the 
rules of the association, his speech was comparatively devoid of 
general interest. 





— On Tuesday, the Brackley Agricultural and Horticultural | 


Society held their annual meeting, Mr. J. L. Stratton in the chair. 
Colonel Cartwright, M.P., returned thanks for the toast of the 
“Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” speaking in terms of warm praise 
of the self-devotion of the volunteers in giving up so much of their 
time and submitting themselves to the strict drill which was required. 
Colonel Cartwright also responded for “The County Members.” He 
considered it to be a good and wholesome rule which excluded polities 
from their meetings, but it was a difficult thing for a man whose health 
had been drunk in his public capacity as one of their representatives, 
to refrain from touching upon subjects of that nature. 

“A complaint had been made that the House of Commons had done nothing 
during the last session of Parliament, but there was no doubt that they had left 


nothing for platform orators and newspaper articles, for if they looked through | 


the record of Parliament, the sittings of which extended over a period of nearly 
six months, they would find that no less than 400 Acts of Parliament, public and 
private, had been passed into law. In addition to this, it should be remembered 
that Parliament had discussed many other important subjects, and particularly 
foreign affairs, which naturally engaged a great deal of their attention, because, 
although Great Britain was only a small island, no other country could be revo- 
lutionized, and no great change could be carried out, without’ England being 
materially affected by it. Our commerce extended to every quarter of the world, 
and we were therefore greatly interested in everything that took place abroad, 
There was one great thing which touched them all, and which men of all parties 
would wish to see carried out, and that was a reduction of taxation. (Cheers.) 
But we were not our own masters in this respect, for there was one who ruled us 
2 & great measure, and he was sorry to say he was not an Englishman—he 
meant the Emperor of the French (ear, hear.) Last vear Louis Napoleon 
hegotiated a Treaty of Commerce with this country, and yet at the present time 
he had 600,000 men under arms; a large and powerful navy was being formed, 
including the construction of a number of iron ships, which could not be required 
for the purposes of defence ; neither could the army be intended for defence, for 
there was no nation who wished to attack France; and, under these circum. 
stances, it was our duty to maintain our army and navy in a state of efficiency, 
in order that we might repel any aggression that was made upon our soil.” 


— The Cotton Supply Association have addressed a letter to 





Messrs. Mosley and Hurst, of Calcutta, commenting upon the reply 
of the Indian Government to their former letter on cotton cultiva- 
tion in India, which appeared in the Spectator of August 31. With 
regard to the new Stamp Act, the committee of the Association 
bring before the Indian Government the following statement of a 
gentleman who speaks from experience of the obstructions it imposes 
upon commercial transactions : 

“As all engagements must be on stamped paper the merchant cannot have 

them printed, because he cannot tell beforehand how many stamped papers will 
be required, or of what value each is to be; consequently every engagement 
must be written, and when it is remembered that engagements have to be made 
with some thousands of ryots and others, the enormous trouble and labour in- 
volved, and the time taken up in writing them at the several stages of the mer- 
chant’s tour, can be better imagined than described. Neither are stamped papers 
to be had wherever and whenever they are required. The merchant who invests 
capital in any article of commerce requires them chiefly at the villages, and at 
all times, bat they must be sent for either to the collector’s, or the nearest 
jahsildar's office, where only they are sold by licensed vendors and at stated 
hours.” 
The committee fear that much more extensive improvements must 
be made in the local courts before they can offer that facility for 
cheap and speedy justice which is absolutely necessary to a large 
introduction of the European element into the industrial operations 
of the country. 

“Till the ryot is tanght that he cannot with impunity receive money ad- 
vances, and then wilfully neglect to fulfil his share of the agreement on which 
such advances are made; till the money-lender is made to feel that ready 
redress is offered to the ryot for any attempt to take unfair advantage of his 
poverty; till, in short, good faith, the foundation of all commercial morality, is 
compulsorily enforced between the two, there is little hope that the capital of the 
one will be invested in the culture of the soil, or that the condition of the other 
can undergo any considerable amelioration.” 

With regard to the question of land-tenure, the committee observe : 

“Tn asking for an improved land tenure they do not become the advocates of 

spoliation. They seek to encroach upon no man's vested interests, and all that 
they desire may be accomplished without the slightest improper interference 
with that ‘extraordinary variety of private rights and intricate tenures’ to 
which allusion is made. The extent of their requirement is this: That land 
may be gold or granted in perpetuity by the proprietors as a heritable and 
transferable property, subject to no enhancement of land tax; ia other words, that 
any man may be at liberty to purcliase land from its present holders with such 
a title as will give him aud his heirs the benefit of improvements made thereon, 
instead of the fruits of their outlay or industry being appropriated by the tax 
gatherer. Any measures which the Government may take in order to realize so 
desirable a result would, the committee feel assured, receive the cordial approval, 
not only of the existing class of landowners and those seeking land investments, 
but of almost every person in India and this country who has given an unbiased 
consideration to the subject.” 
The committee conclude by expressing their surprise at the state- 
ment in Lord Canning’s reply, that “the natives of India had little or 
nothing to learn from the agriculturists of other quarters of the 
globe.” 

“ They would respectfully submit that asin America 600Ib. of clean cotton per 
acre is considered an average crop, while in India the averge crop does not amount 
to 100\b. per acre, they believe there is full scope for improved culture and a better 
development of the industry of that country ; and that satisfactory evidence of the 
result of cultivation is seen in the few thousand bales of a highly improved and 
excellent class of staple, already received thence. The committee regarded a 
backward state of agriculture in India as the natural result of clearly defined 
causes operating in that country. It would be accounted for by the existing laws 
relating to landed property, and the poverty of the cultivator, which deprives him 
of all incentive to improvement. F 





From such considerations the committee venture 
to hope that the opinion of his Excellency the Governor-General was not intended 
to have the wide bearing which appears to be given to it in the letter before them. 

“ The committee believe that a serious reconsideration by the Government of the 
points now referred to would greatly tend to the furtherance of the object which 
the Cotton Supply Association have in view.” 


Fripay, Sertemper 207TH, 

—A conference of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cotton Supply Association, and the Manchester Cotton Cultivation 
Association, was held at Manchester on ‘Thursday, for the purpose of 
hearing from Mr. Laing, the Finance Minister of India, his views on 
the cultivation of cotton in India. Among the gentlemen present 
were Mr. Bazley, M.P., Mr. Hadfield, M.P., Sir E. Armitage, Mr. 
George Wilson, Mr. J. Shuttleworth, Mr. W. R. Wood, Mr. H. 
Mason, Mr. J. Platt, Mr. J. Cheetham, Mr. B. Nicholls, Mr. M. 
Ross, Mr. E. Ashworth, Mr. ‘T. Clegg, Mr. T. Mosley, Mr. M. Glad- 
stone, and many other representatives of the three co nmercial bodies 
above named. Addresses to Mr. Laing were presented by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cotton ®upply Association, that of 
the latter urging strongly the necessity of some alteration in the 
tenure of land in India, by which Europeans could acquire the fee 
simple. Mr. Laing, in reply, said that as he was only one member of 
a Government sitting 10,000 miles off, he was placed in the alterna- 
tive of speaking with a great deal of official reserve, or, if he spoke 
frankly, as he should wish to do, and as he believed would be most 
acceptable, it must be taken merely as an expression of his own sen- 
timents, whatever they might be worth. 

“‘ When he arrived in India, hardly nine months ago, nothing could well be 
more gloomy than the financial prospect. In the three preceding years some 
thirty-eight millions had been added to the national debt, and an official cireular 
had just been issued admitting a deficit for the current year of over six millions, 
The very gravity of the danger, perhaps, proved the means of extricating the 
Government from this position, because through it they were enabled to carry 
out some very large measures of reduction which were sure to encounter much 
opposition and difficulty, The moment the Government applied themselves ia 
earnest to the work of reduction the tide seemed to turn, and they had a com- 
slete run of luck. The result was that in April he was enabled to present a 
budget in which the deficit (previously only reduced to about five millions by 
taking into account the proceeds of income-tax and the other new taxes im- 
posed by Mr. Wilson) was met and an additional expenditure of 500,000. on 
roads and communications was provided for by, in round numbers, about 
three and a half to four millions of reduction in expenditure, and a mil- 
lion and a half in almost imperceptible additions to indirect taxation, Now 
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since the reductions were commenced in earnest at the beginning of the year the) “I will not trench upon your time further than to say that if there are 
cash balances in India had increased by more than 3,000,000/. He did not] writers, however able they may be, who think fit to cavil at us because in these 
mean that there was an actual surplus of 3,000,000/. in six months, because | meetings we cherish the great rinciple of family—that principle which France 
temporary exceptional circumstances would account for a good deal of it ; but] has severed, and which we in England vindicate for ourselves in the good old 
he referred to this with considerable confidence as proving that, on the whole, | Saxon term of “home ;” if at least when we record the victory, the great tri. 
they could not be far of from a substantial equilibrium. The greater outlay on | umph of the principle of home over a monarch who, endowed with all the talents 
communications which was desired, and the reduction of tariff on imports, all | that should have made him great, yet in his own person violated every domestic 
depended on financial improvement. It was in further economy and reductions | tie—a man who, having plotted his cwn brother's death, having defamed his 
we must seek the means of meeting those necessary demands, for he thoaght we mother, murdered both his nephews, and suspected of having by poison de. 
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had nearly reached the limit of taxation in India. He would mention, as another | stroyed his own wife—I say, if there are those who are jealous of our recordi 
reason for confidence, that an era of peace was being at last entered on. Until | the triumph of our ancestors over such a monarch, let them not quarrel with the 
recently there could not have been, one year with another, less than from 500,000 member for North Warwickshire, who is proud of those historical associations, 
to 1,000,000 armed men in India, or men subsisting by the profession of arms. | but rather let them quarrei with old Holingshed, who chronicled those days— 
As things were now arranged there would not be more than 120,000 or 150,000 | let them quarrel with our own Will Shakspeare, who has immortalized ‘that 
natives Folding arms in their hands, and whose object in living was rapine and triumph. (Cheers.) Let them from to-day gain experience from the writings of 
slaughter. Although he was not an advocate of peace at any price, and thought | a man who, it seems, not to us only but to all the world, in his portraiture of 
the Volunteers had a right impulse, he conceived this must necessarily make in | the battle-tields of England wrote for all time. (Loud cheers.)” 

the course of a short time a great difference in the habits of the rising generation ; * ; * 

and adding to this the great rise in wages, and consequent icreasing habit of | — The Great Eastern, which left Liverpool for New York on the 
steady industry, it must tell in diminishing the tendency to manufacture wars. | 10th, ran into Queenstown Harbour on the 17th, almost a wreck, 
The army of 75,000 Europeans was a solid element of strength, in the face of | It appears from an account in the Times, from a passenger, that on 
which it seemed witerty sa agp rad pre afm serious ongge A at com-| the second day after leaving Liverpool she encountered a strong 
motion, half that number having sufficed to put down a mutiny under every gale, which inereased before night into a violent tempest. The 


possible disadvantage.” 


With regard to the extension of our commerce with India, and the 


question of an immediate supply of cotton, Mr. Laing said : 


“As to the proposed specific measures for the extension of commerce, he 
agreed in the opinion thxt the question of communications was at the root of the | 
whole matter. ‘The railways would not only be important politically, because, 
though water-carriage miglit be a cheaper mode of transport for cotton or bulky 
commodities, yet it was equally true that in many cases there was no water- 
carriage available, and in still more cases, the railroad, if it was not the | ticsly gwar 
route for coming down to the sea, must be the route for Europeans to go : _— 
up to look after the growth of cotton in theinterior. Water communications were 


rolling of the ship was very great, and she did not answer her helm, 
A heavy sea struck her, and twisted her paddle-wheels, so as to 
render them entirely useless, Shortlyafter, another sea struck her stern, 
breaking the rudder-post, a piece of iron 10 inches in diameter, and 
| partly fouling the serew with the disabled rudder. The ship then be- 
;came perfectly unmanageable, lying in the trough of the sea and 
rolling fearfully. Before morning the paddles were carried en- 
In the cabins the scene was most alarming. 
| Everything that could get loose was being dashed from side 





in many respects preferable, but most Indian streams were not not so much river |to side of the vessel with the greatest possible violence. All 
as gigantic mountain torrents, which in the dry season were reduced tomerethreads | the gorgeous fittings, mirrors, &c., of the saloons were shattered 


of water winding in devious and impracticable channels. The most promising, no 
as sanguine that something mi ed ere | ¢ : i : . . 
He was sanguine that something might be done there | oF chain cable, &c., were being rolled up and down, to the imminent 


doubt, was the Godavery. g 
to enable native boats and barges with a supply of cotton to get down, but 


whether the river would be rendered navigable for steamers going up depended 


|in pieces, and casks of tallow, weighing many hundred-weight, pieces 


danger of the passengers. A cow broke through a compartment, and 


on the engineers, not upon the Government. The Indian Government were fully | Was carried into the ladies’ saloon. The water had got into the bag- 


sensible of the importance of communications of that sort. Beforeglespatches 
reached them from home they had provided in the last budget for the outlay on 


- ? 


the Godavery on all those portions which had been surveyed and reduced to any 


thing like a definite estimate, and, although the financial crisis was not absolutely 
surmounted, something like 500,000/. more had been devoted this year 
than last to that and similar works, consisting mainly of roads and com- 
munications in the cotton districts. He believed the greatest outlay that could 
now be made profitably was in common roads, so as to enable the bullock- 
cart, the universal conveyance of India, to carry produce as cheaply as possible 
either to the nearest railway station or to the nearest shipping port; and it was 
very much with a view to accelerate the constructiou of these works that he had 
been anxious to introduce the system of local budgets, by which different locali- 
ties might supplement the Government grants by local rates or taxation. The 
question of tenure of land and the question of the law of contracts were of about 
equal importance, or perhaps the latter was the more important. Relative to the 
immediate supply of cotton—the question of getting cotton next year—a good 
deal depended on European capitalists being in a position to make advances to 
the native growers. It was for the true benefit of the natives themselves that 
the law of contracts should be stringent. (/fear hear.) The chief difficulty 
in getting speedy results in India from a fee simple tenure by Europeans was 
the distance of the waste lands from the population. Ceylon and the Mauritius 
were more favourably situated in this respect for the supply of coolies. Wherever 
there were efforts of enterprising Europeans in India, it was the desire as well as 
the duty of the Government to encourage them; in the Bengal Presidency a 
great deal had been already effected as to the land settlement, but they could 
not pass exceptional or special laws, inconsistent with equal rights and justice to 
the natives.” : : 
After a few observations on other subjects, Mr. Laing sat down amid 
loud applause. ; Pen 

— The annual cattle show of the Warwickshire County Agricul- 
tural Association was held at Stratford-on-Avon on Wednesday. 
More than 700/. was given in prizes, and 4000 or 5000 visitors paid 
for admission at the gates. About 800 persons sat down to dinner, 
which took place at 4 o’clock, in a spacious tent. The Earl of Warwick 

resided, and among the gentlemen present. were Lord Leigh, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, Sir C. Mordaunt, M.P., Mr. C. N. Newdegate, 
M.P., &c. “The Health of the Lord-Licutenant and the Magis- 
trates” was proposed by the noble President, and briefly acknow- 
ledged by Lord Leigh, who then proposed “The Health of the Pre- 
sident, and Success to the Warwickshire Agricultural Society.” The 
toast was drunk with enthusiasm. The Karl of Warwick responded. 
After some observations on matters of local interest connected with 
the Association, he exprgssed his satisfaction at the good feeling 
which now prevailed between the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests. : ; 

“ At that period an agricultural meeting meant simply a meeting of one class 
of men—it meant a meeting of farmers and landowners ; but it almost entirely 
excluded the presence of manufacturers and those who were the advocates and 
representatives of commerce. The commercial interest then felt the greatest 
jealousy of the agriculturists, not perhaps unreasonably, because they were 
treated rather as aliens than as friends and neighbours. The agriculturists, on 
the other hand, were prejudiced against the the manufacturers. They thought 
the commercial interests undervalued their talents and usefulness in the country, 
and treated them with contempt. I am glad to be able to say that in these days 
such is not the case; I am proud to say the agriculturists of Great Britain know 
how to value that important branch of national enterprise, our manufactures and 
commerce. (Hear, hear.) ‘The agriculturists of this country now know that 
they have been in the wrong: they have learnt how to make use of al! those 
valuable implements which have been invented forthem; and they can now meet 
the manufacturers of England, not with enmity, not with distrust, not with envy, 
but with’ a cordial and mutual good will. (Applause.) Under these circum- 
stances, what are politics? Nothing. (Cheers.) Men are here joined together 
by one universal feeling in promoting the welfare of all classes in common. They 
are met together with views far superior to the petty politics of the day. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Newdegate, M.P., acknowledged the toast of “The County 
and Borough Members.” In conclusion, he again alluded to Bos- 


| gage stores compartment, and floated the passengers’ luggage, dash- 
jing all the boxes against each other till they were reduced to what 
the writer of the account in the Zimes describes as “a mass of pulp.” 
| As soon as the storm moderated a little, Mr. Hamilton Towle, an 
| American engineer, who happened to be on board, suggested a most 
jingenious plan, by which the rudder was sufficiently repaired to 
jenable the captain to bring the ship round, and also to clear the 
jserew. ‘The storm was succeeded on Monday by a dead calm, and 
| by the aid of the screw alone the ship was enabled to make nearly 
|nine knots an hour. On Tuesday, she reached Queenstown in safety 
|and without any loss of life throughout the whole of her disastrous 
voyage, though twenty-seven of the passengers are more or less 
seriously injured by having been pitched head first against mirrors, 
or knocked down by stoves running adrift, &c. At a meeting of 
the passengers, held on Tuesday, the following resolutions were 
agreed upon among others : 

‘*2. That we feel it to be our imperative duty to state that the Great Eastern 
was sent to sea thoroughly unprepared to face the storms which every one must 
expect to meet in crossing the Atlantic; and that, if it had not been for the ex- 
traordinary strength of the hull, and the skill which was manifested in the con- 
struction of the vessel and its engines, in all human probability every soul on 
board would have perished. We cull particular attention to the baliasting of the 
Great Eastern, the state of her paddle-wheels, the position of the boats, the 
insecnre and most perilous character of her internal fittings, and the careless way 
in which she was stowed, owing to which carelessness, in fact, a large portion of 
our luggage has been most recklessly and utterly destroyed. 

“3. That we desire to express our satisfaction with the conduct of the cap- 
tain, especially since the occurrence of the disaster which overtook the ship, 
which has been marked by a high degree of courage, fertility of resources, energy, 
untiring perseverance, and nautical skill, to which the safety of the ship and pas- 
sengers is in a great measure attributable. 

“4, That we would also acknowledge with deep thankfulness the sense we 
entertain of the valuable scientific suggestions of one of the cabin passengers, 
Hamilton E. Towle, of Boston, U.S., civil engineer, made in order to repair the 
injuries sustained by the steering apparatus of the vessel; and of the patient 
attention with which, at much personal inconvenience, he assisted Captain 
Walker until the ship was enabled again to proceed. 
| “5. That some suitable testimonial of our appreciation of the skill and services 
of Mr. Towle be provided and presented to him by the passengers. 

“6. That we regret being obliged to condemn in the strongest terms the con- 

fusion and mismanagement evident in every arrangement relating to the comfort 
| and convenience of passengers of all classes, and we have been grieved by the 
| waste and wanton destruction which we have witnessed. 

“7. That feeling that there is ground for the gravest possible censure, we re- 
spectfully urge that the Board of Trade should be asked to make immediate 
inquiry into the condition of the ship when she was sent to sea.” 








Che Court. 


Batmorat, Sept. 12.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied 
by Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse, drove'to Birkhall yes- 
terday afternoon, and honoured Mrs. Gordon with a visit. ; 
Sept. 15.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Princess 
Helena and Prince Arthur, went out driving yesterday afternoon. 
Serr. 16.—The Queen and Prince Consort, with Prince Alfred and 
Prince Louis of Hesse, attended divine service in the parish church 
of Crathie yesterday morning. ; 
Sert. 17.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Helena, and at- 
tended by Lady Churchill, took a drive yesterday afternoon. ‘ 
Serr. 18.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice and Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and attended by Lady Churchill, drove yesterday 
morning to Loch Bulig, where the a party partook of ae 
and then rode across the hills by Glen Gairn, returning by Inverca 





worth, and the criticisms his remarks at Sparkenhoe had elicited : 


in the afternoon. 
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NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “‘ OverLaNp Frienp or Ixp1a,” will be received by Mr. A. E. 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance..,...........000+ £2. 
Postage free. 
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POSTSCRIPT 








UNITED STATES. 


(Per Glasgow, vid Queenstown.) 


Sept. 6. 

Tue applications from the people to subscribe to the Federal Loan 
continue numerous. 

Further seizures of Southern property have taken place on an ex- 
tensive scale in the Northern States. 

The New York Democratic State Convention has passed resolu- 
tions recommending the vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Despatches from Maryland estimate the aggregate Confederate 
force opposite Washington at 125,000 men. 

The same despatches state that they are well provisioned, and that 
an immediate attack is intended. 

The ship Gondar, from Liverpool, has arrived at Beaufort. 

The commercial news has been anticipated vid Father Point. 


Latest by Telegraph vid Cape Race. 
New York, Sept. 10. 

The Emperor of Russia has addressed a letter to the American Go- 
yernment in favour of the Union, and recommending peace. 

This letter has created a great sensation in diplomatic circles. 

The report of the death of President Davis is still unconfirmed. 

Military matters remain unchanged, 

Preparations for fresh naval expeditions are being made. 


SPAIN. 

The Espana, of Madrid, of the 15th, says: “The squadron destined 
to demand satisfaction from Mexico is to be composed of six magni- 
ficent screw frigates, two steamers, each of 500 horse-power, and a 
number of transports and smaller vessels. As to the eflective of the 
troops which will be sent out, it is not prudent to name it for the pre- 
sent.” The King had arrived at Barcelona. General Atmeller had 
resigned the Captaincy-General of the Balearic Isles. The Corres- 
pondancia says: “ We aflirm, for the second time, that it is completely 
false that any sort of commercial treaty is now being negotiated with 
France.” A decision of Marshal O’Donnell, Minister of War and the 
Colonies, published by the Madrid Gazette, and addressed to the 
Captain-General of Porto Rico, declares, in principle, that a slave who 
has touched the soil of Spain must be considered as emancipated, even 
without the consent of his former master. 





ROME. 
Serr. 19. 
The marriage of the Prince of Tuscany with one of the sisters of 
Francis II. took place to-day. 
The Pope pronounced the nuptial benediction in the Vatican, and 
afterwards addressed an eloquent discourse to the bride and bride- 
groom. 
Francis IT., the ex-Queen of Naples, and the whole royal family, 
were present at the ceremony. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuaner, Fripay Arrernoon. 
Tue Money-market continues to manifest increased ease, and the 
Bank yesterday lowered their rate of discount from 4 to 34 per cent. 
In Lombard-street, however, the terms are even below the latter 
figure, the best bills being negotiated at 34, or a fraction less. On 
the Stock Exchange there is an abundant supply of capital, and loans 


continue in demand, being purchased for permanent investment. 
Mining Shares have exhibited increased buoyancy. 

Great Ship Shares have fallen heavily on the accident to the Great 
Eastern. ‘The Preference Stock is also lower. : 

'The arrivals of specie this week comprise the Seine, from the West 
Indies, with 133,000/., the Orwell, from Australia, with 155,000/., and 
the Pera, with 118,000/, also from Australia, vi@ Alexandria. Some 
parcels of gold coin have also been received from the Continent, The 
“vy shipmeut of importance has been 73,704. for Egypt, India, aud 
China. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





| Friday. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols ..........00..e00 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ Shut 
| 2 















” % (India Stock, 10j per Cent .. 7 
914 |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) 2 dis 





Ditto for Account .. 
3 per Cents Reducec 








New 3 per Cents ..... .| 91g ‘Exchequer Bonds, 5002 ‘ dis 
Annuities 1880... | — (India bonds, 4 per Cent....... paseel dis 
Annuities 1885 ...... Sinnincniaetnenmnantl (i— 


FOREIGN FUNDS. : 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 

















































































AUStrian..........0.cecceeeeeeeeee 5p. Ct. French A 
Belgian — — Mexican 234 
Ditto . — — jPeruv ian... -- 
Brazilian.. ~- — Portuguese 185 — 
Buenos Ayres —)| — /|Russian ........ 992 
Chilian .... — — /‘|Sardinian.. --- 
Danish . —! —— (Spanish ........... | 50 

DEEEO .cccccccncecccccscccesece a — (Ditto New Deferred - os 
Dutch (f ;— exe FEDRBID PPRBEEVO ccccocccecvecccccecsccoscces — 
DRO .cccccccccccccccccscccee — — [Turkish ..... a 33 
French ..cccccccscccccesccssees — '—f.—c. Venezuela........... -|— 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWAYs— j BANKs— 

Bristol and Exeter.............0008 93 Australasian ........++« eoccsenceeses 663 

Caledonian .......... 1054 British North American . bag 

Chester and Holyhead . —- CRY cccccccccceccncescccese 7h 

Eastern Counties ......... 504 Colonial ........ meceoe 38 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.. ; re Commercial of London |_— 

Glasgow and South-Western... Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd,’) —— 

Great Northern ..........s0.sese0eee 108 LODGON......02.ccceseseeeeeeees “| — 

Great Softth. and West. I London and County.. _ Mb : 

Great Western ............. 70 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia a4 

Lancashire and Yorkshi 107j London Joint Stock............... sug 

Lancaster and Carlisle ... .| 200 London and Westminster ...... O63 

Lond., Brighton, & South Coast, 115} National Bank ... —- 

London and Blackwall .......... 574 National Provincia — 

London and North-Western.... 933 New South Wales 354 

London and South-Western ... 953 Oriental .........+ WO 

Manchester, Shefiield & Lincoln 455 Ottoman ....... - “ 18 

Midland .. 1273 Provincial of Irelanc — 

Midland Gt. -— South Australia... az 

North British Union of Australia . — 

North-Eastern—Berwick . * Union of London ... = 

North-Eastern—Y ork ...........+ Uamllty ...ccrccsresccceccscescesccsesesees — 

Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton Docks— | 

Scottish Central............ i East and West India ............. 121 

Seottish Midland ..... — London .... . 604 

South-Eastern and Dover. 79g St. Katharine . td 

Eastern of France ..... {— Se 6 
East Indian..............+ | loz MIscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne ie— Australian Agricultural ......... 29 
Grand Trank of Canada 204 British American Land |— 
Great Indian Peninsular 94 Canada * 109 
Great Western of Canada. uy} Crystal M4 
Paris and LYONS .........0.0000+ f — Electric T 6 
MInES— General Steam .... ome 

DMT RTIAR covccesececevecccccscncenee — London Diseount . =a 

Brazilian Imperial —- National Discount... eel 

Ditto St. John del Rey. 40 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, —— 

Cobre Copper...... 36 Royal Mail Steam ... ma 

Rhymney Lon ........ccccceeeeeees _— South Australian ........:0c00 33 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 17. 

Bankrupts.— Stephen Bacon, Northampton-place, Old Kent-road, corn and coal mer- 
chant—William Green, Bear-lane, Blackfriars-road, carman and carrier—Charles 
Edward Alforth, Barns, Surrey, timber dealer—Harpley John Mayes, Stoke Ferry, 
Norfolk, cattle dealer—George Penton, Basingstoke, Hants, maltster—David Ramsay, 
late of Melbourne, Victoria, now of Forest-hill, Kent, and formerly Liverpool, mer- 
chant—John Massey, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire, grocer and provision 
dealer—Alfred Blow, Birmingham, mil!l-band maker—John Bantleld, Handsworth, 
Staffordshire, organ builder—William Greatorex, Leicester, Leicestershire, boot and 





on Government securities have been offered at only 14 per cent. To- 
day, however, the current charge was 2} per cent. 

The reduction at the Bank has been succeeded as usual by the 
Joint-Stock Banks and Discount Houses making a corresponding 
change in their interest on deposits. The terms at the former are 
now 24 per cent. on all amounts, except the London and Westminster, 
which gives 14 only on sums below 500/., and at the latter 24 per 
cent. for money at call, and 2} with seven days’ notice. 

The Funds remain quiet, with little doing. Compared with last 
week, no material change is shown, the present prices being 938 to 
ime Money, and 93} to % for the Account. The ease in the Money 
Market continues to exercise the chief favourable influence, and 
neutralizes the effect of the American crisis and the uncertain position 
of affairs in various parts of the Continent. 

_India Five per Cents were dull at one period of the week, but have 
siuce improved, and closed at 103} to 104. 


shoe manufacturer — William Conway James, Pontnewydd Tin Works, Llanvrechva, 
Lower Monmouthshire, tin-plate manufacturer—Henry Clement Heard, Bridge- 
water, Somersetshire, newspaper proprietor and apothecary—John Mills Hassall, 
Huddersfield, cloth tinisher—William Farbon, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, miller— 
Aaron Fielding, late of Glossop, Derbyshire, grocer and corn dealer—J, Platt, Old. 
ham, furniture dealer. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Daniel M‘Callum,Glasgow, grocer —John Francis Maclaren, 
Glasgow, insurance broker—William M‘Vicar, Glasgow, grocer—Walter Scott Gil- 
christ, Glasgow, hosier—M. Lurge, Glasgow, importer of foreign goods—James 
Christie, Edinburgh, grocer—James Chadwick, Glasgow, grocer. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, serr, 13, 
Bankruptcy Annulled, —Jobn Sugden, Charles-terrace, Paxton-park, Sydenham, 
builder. 
Bankrupts.—James Morgan, Upper Marylebone-street, Portland-place, printer, 
stationer, and bookseller—John Tall, Kingston-upon-Hull, tar and turpentine dis- 


tiller—Thomas Shackell, Bristol, woollen merchant—William Jepson and Denis 


Pickup, Blackburn, cotton manufacturers—Richard Jeffries, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, bleacher—Mary Ann Belford, late of Freemantle, Hampshire, now of 


Southampton, innkeeper—Francis Maitland, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer and tea- 


The principal feature in Foreign Stocks has been a demand for | dealer. 


Spanish-American Bonds, which have consequently experienced a 
general advance. Mexican, after rising to 234, relapsed to 234, but 


in show a firm tendency, the last price being 23 $ to }. Peruvian, | porn, 


ilian, and Venezuela bonds, on the other hand, have been fully 


supported. Turkish Six per Cents of 1858 have also advanced. son. 


ilway Stocks have been flat from the expectation of reduced 


BIRTHS. 
At Stanford Court, Worcestershire, the Lady Winnington of a daughter, still- 


On the i7th instant, at 8, Ely-place, Dublin, the Lady Frances Tremayne, ofa 


MARRIAGES, 
In August, at St. Stephen's Church, Upper Mount-street, Dublin, by the Rev. 


trafic through stagnation in trade. Lancashire and Yorkshire has | wm. Maturin, &.A., the Ion, Richard Monck, Coldstream Guards, youngest son of 
especially suffered from the position of this railway in the manufac- | the late Viscount Monck, to Frances Elizabeth Owen, eldest daughter of Owen 


districts. The continuous falling off in the receipts has made 

the North-Eastern descriptions very flat. The market generally is de- 
_—. and would be still heavier but from the easiness in the Money 

et. 

In the Colonial Market, Indian Guaranteed Stocks are steady, and 
Janadian descriptions have in some degree recovered from their pre- 
vious depression. Foreign Shares have been in fair demand, Brazi- 
lian and Lombardo- Venetian especially showing a further rise. Ameri- 


Blayney Cole, Esq., and the Lady Fanny Cole. 


On the 11th instant, in Freshwater Church, Isle of Wight, by the Rev. H, L. 
Dodds, vicar of Great Glen, Leicestershire, Caroline, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Sir Graham Eden Hamond, of Norton Lodge, Bart., G.C.B., and Rear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom, to William George Shedden, Esq., of Spring-hill, East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

On the 17th instant, at Maxton, Roxburghshire, by the Rev. John Mackenzie, 
James Liebig Gregury, Esq., only child of the late William Gregory, Esq., to Eliza- 
beth Mary Somerville, only dvughter of the late Colonel Sir Henry Fairfax, 
Bart. 

DEATH.AA 
On the 14th instant, at Exeter, Hugh, Earl Fortescue, K.G., in his 79th year. 





can Securities are generally flat. Colonial Government Debentures 
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ANT ] with their character, can make personal yrivilege subordinate 

TOPICS OF THE DAY . | to the private weal. Even ths right of growling has been 
Semen : temporarily laid aside. It is a noteworthy fact that General 

THE PROSPECTS OF.THE NORTH. | Seott, loaded with insult while supposed invincible, has since 

HESE Americans retain one quality at least of their | his failure never been attacked, and that McDowell, general 
English blood. They know how to repair disaster. | of a beaten army, though removed by Government, has never 
From the day of their defeat at Bull’s Run they have dis- | been seriously assailed by the people for losing their first 


played an energy, acalm collected persistence in reorganiza- 
tion which has taken those who judged them by the Irish 
mob of New York wholly by surprise, and is already 
exercising its effect on European opinion. With that 


| engagement. 

| As a natural consequence of this new spirit, the nation is 
recovering its strength, and the slow drift of events, so much 
more important than any single action, begins to set in 


wonderful quickness which the American shares with the | steadily on the Northern side. Mr. Russell, who is from 
French intelleet, they have apprehended the causes as well | experience almost as prejudiced in favour of discipline as 
as the occasion of their defeat, and set themselves at once to | the regulars themselves, allows that General McClellan is 
their removal. Even qualities which seemed to impede a/| strong enough to govern. There is silence and order in the 
successful prosecution of the war have been, for the moment, | camp, and the admirable physique of the rank and file, no 
laid aside. The race which defied even the control essential | longer concealed by wretched clothing, careless drill, and 
to social order, has strengthened the hands of Government | half-drunken slovenliness, strikes observers accustomed to 
with almost imprudent zeal. Men who for a century have| the British line. The works for the defence of Washington 


resisted the regular police, now sanction domiciliary visits, | are admitted to be excellent, and McClellan is in a better 


approve arrests, and applaud the wholesale removal of sus- 
pected officers. Politicians whose avowed theory has been 
that “ government at best was a necessary evil,” urge on 
the Executive to acts a European Government would only 


position to move forward than his enemy. There is still a 
ery for men, but he has 150,000 troops under his orders, who, 
in discipline and drill, are rapidly becoming an army ; the 
commissariat is plentifully supplied, and the means of carriage 





defend on the plea of necessity, advocate passports, defend | strike even Mr. Russell, accustomed as he is to the imperial 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, and discuss with an ap-| lavishness of Indian quartermasters, with a feeling of sur- 
proving smile projects of conscription to which the balloting | prise. If the cold weather is allowed to come on without a 
for the militia is mild. Classes usually inimical to the com-| serious engagement, and no epidemic breaks out in camp, a 





monest order as an interference “ with the liberty of citizens,” 
vote for men who have supported martial law in disaffeeted 
districts, and purchase papers which clamour for martial law 
directed against themselves. Free intercommunication seemed 
to Americans like free breath, a privilege without which life 
was impossible or worthless; but the instant free communi- 


danger of which Mr. Olmsted, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
entertains serious dread, the army, in November, ought to 
be equal to an invasion of the South in force. An army 
once formed, may be recruited largely without impairing its 
discipline, and the rest must depend on generalship. The 
force necessary to the work the Government already pos- 





cation conflicted with public safety, it was given up. The | sesses. 

Government, yesterday so weak, now controls the railways,,; On the east, the Northern States have reorganized their 
the posts, the ports, the telegraphs, questions whom it will, strength, and in the West their. position is altogether new. 
arrests at discretion, violates inconvenient “ State rights’? General Fremont has arrived in his command, and already 
with entire impunity. Tie better class Americans detested the influence of his somewhat unscrupulous energy is felt 
politics, but it is they and not the politicians who are now so | in every direction. Upon his arrival he found the State of 
rapidly strengthening the Executive. They avoided mili-| Missouri in a condition of anarchy, ravaged by armed bands 
tary service except in command; but, says Mr. Rus- from both sides, who levy requisitions, burn villages, and treat 
sell, the Irish and Germans in the new army are only | quasi allies rather worse thanenemies. He adopted the only 
auxiliaries. If there was one feeling which seemed uni- alternative left, and by proclaiming martial law, established 
versal in the North, it was dislike of the Federal army. |a system which, however terrible, is at least legitimate and 
Time after time West Point was only saved from wild) understood. His order, enfranchising all slaves in the hands 
reductions by Southern votes. The “people” exulted in of Southern partisans—i.e. all slaves, for it is the freesoilers 
their right to make military officers, and talked non-| who support the Union—though not perhaps so long a step 
sense incessantly about volunteers in Mexieo. Since 21st | towards abolition as some of its admirers imagine, frightfully 
July the same men have called incessantly for “trained” offi- | embarrasses his foes. The slaves will not rise, but they will 
cers, and the volunteer commandants of local influence, able | fly, and the order in itself inspires all slaveowners with an 
tongues, and no idea of discipline, have been removed in scores. | ineradicable distrust, and sends them and their white de- 
The “ insubordinate ” soldiery have submitted to orders which | pendents away from the Southern army to watch over their 
menace death for writing private letters, death for drunken-| plantations. A flotilla of armed boats, broad boats as we 
ness, and death for insult to an officer. The sternest comman- | understand them, each with one gun, and to be towed by 





der the troops had had in command is the idol of the army. 
Drinking, quarrelling, uproar, are things of the past, and 
though the men are still troublesome about food, so are all 
soldiers on earth, British Guardsmen excepted. The American 
nation, in short, moved by a great cause, and with its volatile 


steamers, has been collected, and General Fremont was by 


‘the last aceounts ready to descend the river. An army, it 


is added, will at the same time march down each bank, but 
this report, we are convinced, is a New York delusion. The 
Mississippi is a tropical river, with banks covered with forest, 


hauteur softened by a great defeat, has submitted itself to the | and cleft at every succeeding mile or two by deep bayous, 
discipline it contemned. If the Government need still larger! along which an army could not move itself a mile a day, and 
powers they will obtain them, for the people are in the mood | could not earry artillery at all. The flotilla must convey the 
when self-denial seems almost an expiation. It is trash to talk| army to be landed where needful, and although we are a 
of all this as a reign of terror. There is not a soldier in New | little distrustful of a descent as far as Orleans—a_ feat 


York or Massachusetts who is not of the people, actuated by 
every popular impulse, sensitive to every breeze of popular 
opinion. That there are many set-offs to be reckoned against 
this strange phase of public feeling we willingly admit. Part 
of it, no doubt, is mere ephemeral impulse—a war feeling, 
such as has led Englishmen to subscribe unasked loans for a 
revolutionary war, or drill the whole population into a 
national guard. No doubt, too, the upper classes are only 
too rejoiced at any opportunity of securing the strong 
executive for which they have long pined, delight in a police 
which, if arbitrary, can at least hang rowdies, and a passport 
system which keeps out the scouring of Irishmen and Ger- 


|which m.ght be performed in steamers, but certainly in 
'no other mode—General Fremont will at the worst be 
_able to effect a most important diversion. Any approach 
| to an earnest effort to conquer the debatable land on the part 
of the South is impossible while he is in motion, and he 
Rear" “ . ° » 

will at once threaten five States, and clear the river for 
the ascent of a force adequate to retain its command. He 
is not by any means as yet master of the situation in the 
West, but he has completely checked Southern advance, and 
is gradually eolleeting a command which it will require all 
the strength of the river States effectually to impede. To 
paralyze them is to beat them, for they can render no as- 


anans. Above all, it is undeniable that many strong acts of sistance to the East, and it must never be forgotten that in 
the Government are partly or wholly indefensible. There is | this war, time, the best of political aids, is the ally of the 
too much disposition to pay off old scores, to suppress instead richer and more numerous population. we 

of regulating the press, to despise the guarantees of personal; At sea the tide has turned even more decisively. The 
rights, to open letters and intercept despatches. But the | Southern plans for disarming the fleet of the republic were 
very excesses of the popular spirit prove its reality, and show | laid with considerable care and skill. The Southern planters 
with startling plainness that the American people can per- | have served well at sea, and for years the fleet has been filled 
form the one act of self-denial which seemed inconsistent | with Southern officers. During the official conspiracy which 
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preceded the revolt the most efficient ships were despatched | 


time, is extremely vivacious when partridges are in season, 


to China, the Pacific, and the Mediterranean, and the few | may be seen scouring the country when the hounds come out, 
vessels in dock left scarcely ready for service. The seizure of | but retires again at the close of winter into torpor and in- 


the Norfolk Yard cost the Government its best reserve, and | 


activity, and lies dormant till law-making is once more over 


for a month or two it seemed as if the Federal marine were | and hay-making begins. Mr. Newdegate is an exception to 


crippled. Popular energy, however, supplied all defects. 
The fleets were summoned home. Everything that would 
float was put in commission. Every ship that could be ex- 
pected to carry an armament, or keep afloat in an hour's 
engagement—a very limited class, the Americans not pos- 
sessing our vast list of sea-going packets built under the 
packet system with an eye to possible warfare—was pur- 
chased, and at the present moment the Government have 
a fleet which includes 87 armed vessels, besides several dis- 
tinct flotillas. The recruiting for this fleet proceeds rapidly, 
as the suspension of trade drives sailors from the merchant- 
men, and already it has achieved one considerabie success. 
The attack on Hatteras is not quite the brilliant victory 
which the Americans in their not unnatural exultation at 
the turn of the tide declare it to be, but it was a decided, 
and, for the means employed, an important success. Two 
forts and six hundred men surrendered to the Federal 
force. The most important outlet of the system of naviga- 
tion, which, in the south-east States, extends within the 
outer coast line, and affords inexhaustible shelter for pri- 
vateers, is stopped up, and will be permanently closed during 
the war by a deposit of stone. Above all, one Southern dis- 
trict has been set free from coercion, and already the inhabit- 
ants are hurrying in to take the oath of allegiance, and 
declare themselves overborne by sudden legislation and an 
irresistible popular force. The last result is one which, if it 
be correctly reported, immensely improves the position of 
the Federal Government, and, indeed, makes the retention 
of the South by force au evident possibility. The incident 
will give new spirit to the movements of the marine, and the 
States in which secession feeling is strongest are precisely 
those which lie most exposed to attack from the seaboard. 
With its Eastern army reorganized under a new and 
stronger discipline, its Western position so improved that 


it has become the attacking instead of the resisting force, | 


with a fleet collected, and put successfully in motion, with 
the people surrendering their dearest prejudices in order to 
strengthen the executive, and with the crusading spirit 
slowly but distinctly gaining ground among its supporters, 
the Federal Government has no reason to despair of its 
cause, or to doubt its own ability to learn the lesson which 
precedes military success. If it can but find money, it is 
strong enough for the work it has to do, and with all due 
deference to the financiers who so roundly declare that 
money cannot be obtained, we must maintain that on this 
point nothing is yet decided. We know, indeed, that 
Europe will lend nothing for the war. We know that the 
American banks cannot long keep pace with the enormous 
demands now made on them. But we do not know, cannot 
With any reasonable accuracy even guess, what the effect of 
open loans may be. The savings of a thrifty nation form 
often a colossal reserve. France has over and over again 
responded to demands of this kind as if subscription were a 
privilege instead ofa tax, and the stocking-feet of American 
farmers hold more than the earthen pots of the French pea- 
santry. An average subscription from each family to the 
extent of three months’ wages is certainly not beyond the 
bounds of possibility, and that alone would amount to fifty 
millions. Even should specie fail, there remains the resource 
of subscriptions in army stores, of revenue devoted solely to 
military purposes, of a requisition upon the States as they are 
occupied, and of assiguats secured upon the Federal lands. 
Quarrels have never been stopped yet by lack of money, and 
the Americans are in the mood when men discover that mouey | 
is only the second necessity, that war can be made now as 
Attila made it, “ whose exchequer bills were never at par,” and 
that with bread and iron one ean get to China. The party 
which looks to financial difficulties to solve the problem of 
the States reckons without taking into account the first | 
figure in all political calculations,—the roused passions of 
mankind. 





A TORY FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


_— goddess of turnips, or whoever it is that watches over 
_ county members and inspires their eloquence, has had 
& triumph this week in a speech of her favourite votary, Mr. 
Newdegate. The county member, as a general rule, is a 
hibernating animal. He sleeps through the legislative 
mouths from February to July. He wakes up at harvest 





the general rule. The goddess of turnips never allows her 
beloved son to repose for long. During the dreary session, 
when the other agricultural heroes of the Conservative camp 
are buried in a sleep softer than their own grass, she wakes 
him, as Thetis woke Achilles, and leads him beyond the limits 
of his slumbering lines. She inspires him with a horrid 
energy which persuades him to spend the hours when he had 
far better be asleep, in alacrity and war. She hounds him 
on to do battle for the Church and State, to harry the fiying 
squadrons of Dissent, or to lead some forlorn hope against 
Maynooth. Heaven protect the unwary Radical or Papist, 
who, taking advantage of the darkness, prowls too close to 
the Protestant camp! He will meet with a champion who 
is always up and doing at every hour of the night. Thus 
it is that the sacred chroniclers, whose duty it is to record 
the performances of the parliamentary chieftains during 
the year, never lose sight of Mr. Newdegate. But though 
the vision of this great and good man is familiar to us 
through all the signs of the political zodiac, even Mr. 
Newdegate is more himself when he is surrounded by the 
insignia of agriculture. The sight of model ploughs, model 
reaping-machines, large Cochin China fowls, and prize oxen, 
naturally exerts a salutary influence over the minds of 
those whose political career is devoted to their cause. It 
is as soon as autumn comes and farmers’ dinners com- 
mence—on some Beeotian festival when the cloths are drawn 
and speechifying begins—that Mr. Newdegate warms uy 
into unusual life, gathers all his powers, begins to gene- 
ralize on history aud on the British’ Constitution, and shows 
himself worthy to be ecalled—what he certainly is—the 
prize county member of the midland districts. 

It is the ease with all rotatory bodies, and of course with 
Mr. Newdegate’s mind among the rest, that they begin to 
rotate slowly and increase the rapidity of their motion by 
degrees. At the commencement of his speech at the farmers’ 
gathering at Market Bosworth, Mr. Newdegate may be said 
to have been, if not dull, at least not profoundly wise, and 
it was not till afterwards that his thoughts became remark- 
able for their interest and importance. In the commence- 
ment of his speech he confined himself to mere common- 
place observations, which any one might have made. Of 
general polities he treated briefly under three heads. First 
and foremost, he thanked Heaven that we had got a House of 
Lords—a formula so common now-a-days at Tory after 
dinner speeches, that it is almost entitied to rank as the 
Tory “ Grace after meat.” Secondly—with his own annual 
speeches on the subject of Maynooth more especially in his 
mind’s eye—he defended the practice of making long 
speeches in the House, on the questionable ground that long 
speeches often originated new ideas. Lastly, he regretted 
that there were not more county members in Parliament to 
represent the interests of the land. What are one hundred 
and sixty amongst so many? They are swamped by the 
residue of the six hundred, just as Hungary's representatives 
stand in danger of being swamped by the rest of the empire. 
On this subject we do not know that we can offer Mr. New- 
degate much consolation. Up to this point everybody will 
be with him, though the wish to originate new ideas may 
carry even Mr. Newdegate to too great oratorical lengths. 
But we can hardly say that it is probable.that the number of 
county members will be very much increased. The little 
band must compensate themselves for the disappointment 
by being still more thankful for the existence of a House of 
Peers, by making—those of them who can speak—still longer 
speeches, and by increased political enthusiasm on the subject 
of hops, corn, and church rates. 

The really instructive part of the proceedings may be said 
to have commenced when Mr. Newdegate dropped all Con- 
servative truisms, and, passing from reflection to investiga- 
tion, began to discover great inductive laws about society 
and the progress of mankind with a rapidity sufficient to 
disconcert a Kepler or a Galileo. By the casual fall of an 
apple Newton is said to have been led to turn his mind 
towards the principle of gravitation. Standing in the midst 
of red-cheeked farmers and roast beef, Mr. Newdegate has 
discovered a law which stands to political prosperity as gra- 
vitation to the material world. It is the law of the pa- 
triarchal system of family, or, as Mr. Newdegate continued, 
allowing his knowledge of modern language to induce him 
to take an unfair advantage of his audience—all “that the 
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French have learned to term ‘ en famille.” He came upon | England is great because she is a nation of farmers and coun- 
this principle in a moment, as Newton came upon gravitation | try gentlemen; the former contented to obey, and the latter 
and the apple, while his eye was running over the festive | condescending to guide. This good and respectable, though 





scene around him, in which a scriptural imagination had | perhaps fabulous, conservatism is dying out. ‘The country 
already led him to detect a resemblance to the Jewish Feast | gentleman is ceasing to be the happy monarch of a con- 
of Tabernacles. The present, he said, was a patriarchal | tented peasantry, and the feudal relations of vassal and 
meeting. They were all met at Bosworth, a place of many | liege exist only in the imagination of Lord Robert Montagu, 
associations. They thought of Bosworth and new red coats | the novels of Mr. Disraeli, and the poetry of Lord John 
and the ery of cheerful hounds. But otherand more ancient | Manners. Still Mr. Newdegate holds on to the ancient creed. 
associations were identified with the name of Bosworth. He The squires of Warwickshire stand by him, and at a hunt- 
alluded to the battle of Bosworth : “a mighty contest with | dinner, or a farmers’ club anniversary, feel ready to defy the 





great principles was here decided. The triumph of Bosworth | 


was the triumph of family over one who had usurped power | 
in defiance of those sacred ties which constitute our home | 
and the organization of our families.” What is it that ren- | 
ders England pre-eminent over all nations of the earth ? 
What was it that defeated Richard III.? What is it, the 
absence of which has brought France to the despotism of one 
and America to the despotism of the many? The sacred 
organisation of the family—the great principle of home. On 
this account Mr. Newdegate “rejoiced at the patriarchal 
character” of that meeting which he was called upon to ad- 
dress. ‘“ Depend upon it we have nothing to be ashamed of 
in the patriarchal character of our assembly. It is the re- 
cognition of that respect for family which is and has been the 
strength of England.” Sir Archibald Alison himself, the 
great Tory interpreter of the ways of Providence, could not 
have explained the course of history on a more simple theory 
than this which Mr. Newdegate thus propounds. We notice 
it, not so much for its intrinsic truth as for its intrinsic 
beauty, and the brilliancy of the inductive method by which 
the philosophic Mr. Newdegate found it. He had, first and 
foremost, the farmers and their wives at Market Bosworth. 
Secondly, he had the battle of Bosworth. Thirdly, he had 
the French empire. Fourthly, he has the American consti- 
tution, leading up inevitably and of necessity, as all Conser- 
vatives know, to the present American war. In all this he 
saw the operation of the great patriarchal principle, a prin- 
ciple which brings with it prosperity, and the neglect of 
which entails disaster. 

Surrounded as Mr. Newdegate was by fat sheep and low- 
ing oxen, broad-handed tillers of the earth and their buxom 
wives, above all, placed in the middle of a tent—a fact to 
which the observant mind of Mr. Newdegate attached much 
importance—it is not surprising that he should have thought 
first of tabernacles, and secondly of the patriarchs. Bos- 
worth naturally recalled the battle fought in the vicinity. 
The band no doubt suggested Britannia’s glories and the 
loyalty due to Her Majesty the Queen. America and France 
probably suggested themselves. What on earth they have 
all to do with the patriarchal system might, however, have 
escaped a less ingenious reasoner. But Mr. Newdegate be- 
longs to that antiquated order of politicians who regard the 
State as a happy family, of which the country gentlemen and 
the noblemen are the sheiks, and an hereditary monarch the 
father and supreme head. A revolution, on this theory, is 
certainly a disturbance of the patriarchal principle, and as 
it is quite true that Napoleonism is the result of revolu- 
tious, Napoleonism may be said to be a result also of the 
abandonment of the patriarchal system. As the United 
States became a national power by somewhat similar means, 
it is abvious that America too is a similar example. Lastly, 
the battle of Bosworth was fought against an uncle who, by 
putting his nephews, the legitimate sovereigns, to death, dis- 
turbed the natural order of patriarchal succession. Strict 
logic would only infer that the non-patriarchal usurper was 
unsuccessful ; but Mr. Newdegate goes further, and con- 
cludes that to be unpatriarchal must be a mistake. He 





approves, accordingly, of the farmers being accompanied to 
social gatherings by their wives. It is a patriarchal custom, | 
and one which prevents the imperilisg of the “ great prin- | 
ciple of home.” | 

By his patriarchal system, it is clear that Mr. Newde- | 
gate means, at one and the same time, two things which are 
by no means identical: feudalism and hereditary monarchy. 


world. Such happy enthusiasm, such unaffected simplicity, 
is a pleasant sight in these sceptical times, and would be a 
pleasanter if there was not some reason to suppose that the 
party to which Mr. Newdegate belongs was on the eve of 
returning to power. We are somewhat sobered by the re- 
flection that the reign of Newdegates is more than possible. 
The Tory leaders may be more enlightened than the mass of 
their own followers. A large number of their supporters are, 
no doubt, men who are above such puerile absurdities as 
those above criticized. But Lord Derby’s strength, after all, 
resides in a body of electors and adherents not a whit more 
intelligent than those who cheered Mr. Newdegate’s sage 
remarks, and imagined themselves to be profound admirers 
of the great patriarchal system. Conservatism, as the present 
Conservative party is constituted, represents the sentimental 
crotchets of the better kind of country gentlemen. At a 
Tory gathering like the gathering at Market Bosworth, we 
learn what, atter all, are the real sentiments of those who 
will succeed Lord Palmerston, if he falls before his Parlia- 
mentary opponents. A Tory Feast of Tabernacles is therefore 
a somewhat melancholy spectacle. But it has its cheerful 
side. There is a good deal of genuine English feeling even 
at the bottom of Tory rodomontade. The Bosworth squires 
and farmers and their wives are not bad specimens of 
English character. Let us hope that they enjoyed their 
merry-making, and that they did not imperil either their own 
necks or the safety of the patriarchal system while they 
performed what we suppose Mr. Newdegate would call the 
“sacred” duty of going home. 





THE REGENERATION OF OUDE. 
N the midst of the disasters, failures, party conflicts, and 
official blunders so incessantly reported from India, it is 
pleasant to read a record like that of the recent government 
of Oude. It isa story of which the nation may be proud, 
for it proves that the English dominion, even when based 
upon the sword, has still a vivifying power. In the short 
space of three years an English proconsul, of no marked 
capacity except to govern, has utterly subjugated five mil- 
lions of brave men, one-third of them trained soldiers, 
abolished all existing institutions, swept away all rights 
of property, refounded society upon the English basis, esta- 
blished a strong and popular aristocracy, and with the ap- 
plause of a people intensely attached to the French and 
Hindoo principle, substituted primogeniture for equal divi- 
sion, created a new Government, a new magistracy, and a new 
police, completely conciliated the landowners, linked them 
all, just in open rebellion, heartily into the British admi- 
nistration, introduced and levied a new and direct tax 
without opposition, brought justice without fees home to 
the peasantry, and finally reduced a province which for 
two centuries has been a marvel of turbulence to a quiet, 
industrious order, not to be surpassed’in any European 
State. And he has done this in the teeth of official resistance, 
with no support from public opinion, and in spite of the 
immovable traditions of the slowest and most timorous of 
administrations. 
Seldom, even in India, has a province been reduced to 
a condition such as that in which Oude was left, in 
June, 1859. The whole population—not this or that 
section or class, but the entire people— had been in 
overt rebellion, and seemed filled with an inextinguishable 
hatred of the British name. A rough government had been 


It is by no means necessary that they should go together, | organised, but the country was really held by military 


though hereditary succession is the form of government most | 
natural to a feudal age. We need not dwell upon the con- | 
fusion of mind which regards domesticity and the love of. 
home as part and parcel of the feudal system. It is more | 


occupation. The great landholders were killed, or in flight, 
or in prison, or lurking among the jungles to do what injury 
they could, or groaning under the necessity of a sullen, 
unwilling submission. The little landholders, most of them 


amusing to observe that the old Tory notions of twenty or | sepoys, were beaten criminals, savage with recent battle, 
thirty years back have not yet died out. Whatever is not | 
unintelligible in Mr. Newdegate’s speech is a romantic 
eulogium on a now impossible feudalism. It belongs to the 
political creed of the hunting-fields of half a century ago. | 


sullen with protracted terror of the punishment due to their 
crimes. ‘The populace were full of dread of the English 
courts, the English taxation, and the imaginary English 
tendency to proselytize, and shared besides in the haughty 
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vindictiveness of their sepoy kinsmen. All rights had been 
forgotten during the contest, all social ties broken by civil 
war, all records had been lost, all debts suspended, and all 
social relations, except those between chief and follower, 
brought to a sudden end. The land was swarming with 
disbanded soldiers, and small bands of robbers, with heredci- 
tary thieves and police out of work, with pauperized re- 
tainers of the old Court, and hunted followers of the old 
noblesse, Mussulman fanatics, and Hindoo fanatics, danger- 
ous classes of every kind—a frightful scum, such as only 
a cesspool of nations like India can throw up to the 
surface. Moreover, the work to be done was not the 
mere re-establishment of order. Anglo-Indians are ac- 
customed to that,—have indeed the faculty for ruling 
which always accrues to a dominant aristocracy. Set an 
Indian commissioner down in Naples with five thousand 
light cavalry and unlimited power, and in six weeks no man 
in the Neapolitan territories would venture to spit without 
a written permission with the “proper stamp” uponit. But 
in Oude it was essential that something more than mere 
order should be established, that the British power should 
gain a place inside the social system, and not as in Bengal 
merely outside it. The province cost too much, wanted too 
many soldiers, was too full of all materials of military power 
to be safely kept down by mere authority and preparation. 
To keep Oude down by mere force was like stamping on 
a grenade: you might stamp too hard. To make matters 
worse it was absolutely essential for a few months to tyran- 
nize without compunction. The population must be dis- 
armed, and it did not choose to be disarmed, and for the 
moment there was nothing for it but terror. An armed 
police was let loose, and God forbid that England should 
ever realize the scene which followed! Only if they 
will remember that the Sikh police were Asiatics, armed 
with full powers, and wild with a gratified hereditary hate of 
the Oude population, that the arms were concealed with all 
the subtle skill of Asiatics, that compulsion by any means 
short of death was a necessity, and that the very nature of 
the duty compelled domiciliary visits in every village, in a 
country larger than Ireland, they may gain some idea of the 
inevitable oppressions of that evil time, and of the dilliculty 
of overcoming the rancorous hate they left. 

The Governor-General felt it all, and determined to repay 
to the country the sufferings it had endured. With the 
slow, cold, unswerving grandeur of aim, which, when time 
is allowed him, is Lord Canning’s qualification to rule men, 
he prepared for weeks an edict, which, when published, took 
away the breath even of Anglo-Indians. The boldest Em- 
peror who ever lived would have shrunk from such a decree. 
fn a document occupying less than half a column of this 
paper he declared that the people of Oude had all rebelled, 
and that throughout the kingdom all rights to property 
whatsoever had ended. No ownership could thenceforth 
exist save by free gift from the British Government. That 
order we still think was wholly unjustifiable. It was a 
decree no Government, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, could have a right to issue as a measure of 
punishment, but we are bound none the less to admit 
that Lord Canning had a purpose as wide as his decree 
of confiscation, and that his purpose has been fulfilled. 
The decree was scarcely out before he had commenced the 
reorganization of society. The first thing to decide was the 
treatment of the landholders, and a simple principle was 
adopted. They were to be regarded as open foes. If they 
had made war according to the laws of war, her Majesty’s 
pardon should imply restoration to every honour. If not, if 
they had massacred the defenceless, or delivered up Euro- 
peans, they must accept the punishment due to rebels. In 
accordance with this principle, the Government gave back 
their estates to some of the most prominent nobles in the 
rebellion. The remainder were carved out among the 
Punjabees, Oude chiefs, and independent Europeans, who 
had done great service in Oude. The gifts were all large—in 
one instance, that of the Rajah of Kupoorthulla, vast 
beyond the range even of Oriental munificence—and in two 
months Oude was again owned by a great feudal aristocracy, 
all distinguished by one of two claims, hereditary rank, or 
armed fidelity to the British Government. The people, who 
detest the British system which pulverizes all grades above 
the peasant, and who throughout the North-West haa re- 
placed the ancient aristocracy, were delighted, and fell back 
at once to their new leaders. Those leaders, however, were 
still defeated rebels, and the next step was to bind them to the 
throne. In defiance of every Indian tradition, Lord Can- 
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regulated their feudal power, appointed them collectors, 
aud gave them authority identical with that of a London sti- 
pendiary magistrate, with the control of the police, and 
exemption from all authority save that of the Chief Com- 
missioner. The nobles were deeply gratified. The loss of 
position was precisely what they dreaded, and to find them- 
selves stil] able to “sit in the gate doing justice,” and exempt 
from those pests of the British provinces, the native officials, 
roused in their minds that kind of gratitude which approaches 
loyalty. Their tenants were equally pleased: they had been 
accustomed to look to their chiefs for justice, and they liked 
the kind they got. It is not a very scientific kind. The 
landowners are too lenient to crime, and very much given 
to rely on circumstances which they know perfectly well, but 
which are not in evidence. They do, however, on the whole, 
very satisfactory justice. Almost the only moral rule really 
binding on a native’s mind is that a king, or judge, or great 
landowner, ought to do justice when appealed to, and as the 
Barons are not bribable like the natives to whom we give the 
powers of a judge and the pay of a cook, they pretty much 
do it. Their decisions would not satisfy an English Chan- 
cellor, but they are incomparably better than any the 
people can get from the courts, are given at once, while the 
official decision takes months, and are carried into execution, 
which an Indian civil decree never is. Accordingly, the 
people are content, the appeals are exceedingly few, and the 
reversals on appeals are fewer still. Order and security are 
completely restored, the cultivation is rapidly improving be- 
yond its old level, and the gentry are the hearty subjects of 
the Queen. ‘They hurried some few months since to Cal- 
cutta simply to express their thanks, and it was by them 
that the new income tax was levied in Oude without re- 
sistance, without a disturbance, and, except in the cities 
where native officials still exercise power, without more than 
English discontent. The army has been marched out, the 
police reduced to fair proportions, the village constabulary 
replaced under the authority of the villagers, and “ Oude 
ays.” 

All this while the Commissioner has been active in 
creating a great capital. The reign of terror which existed 
for some months left him free to act, and M. Haussmann 
would have sympathized with his action. Lucknow was 
always a beautiful city, disfigured by wretchedness, squalor, 
and dirt, but still full of palaces, temples, broad streets, and 
wide gardens, glistening with that yellow green which looks 
as if the leaves had been dipped in light, and is the speciality 
of the tropics. it was, however, an Oriental capital, that is, 
a town enormously large, choked with side lanes, and ar- 
ranged on the principle that God made human beings to 
walk, and to ride camels, and that all other modes of locomo- 
tion are nuisances. ‘There was no possibility of ventilation, 
no idea of allowing troops to march through, and no notion 
of holding the city itselfin awe. An Oriental ruler, when 
attacked by a mob, shuts his gates, summons his retinue, and 
fights like a ferret till his head is thrown out, leaving the bom- 
bardment of their capitals to civilized princes. The Com- 
missioner changed all that. Availing himself of his absolute 
power, he swept the river-bank clear, thereby adding at 
least three years to the average of human life, struck broad 
streets straight through the heart of the native town, carried 
a grand boulevard somewhat ruthlessly around it, and finally 
arranged a plan of internal defence by which a resolute 
soldier could in twelve hours reduce the city and its inhabi- 
tants to ashes. The palaces are great oflices, the mauso- 
leums are residences, a vigilant native mayor carries out Eng- 
lish municipal ideas, and civilians, charmed with the fresh 
stately city, ery loudly that Lucknow is the true capital for 
Northern India. 

One element alone was wanting to give the new social 
organization time for its full development, and that was per- 
manence. An aristocratic society is impossible with a law 
of equal inheritance, and under Hindoo law the work ac- 
complished would have been undone in a generation. The 
Commissioner, the Governor-General, and the nobles, all 
alike regarded the prospect with dismay, but a remedy ap- 
peared impossible. Old Indians at once pronounced that 
the law of inheritance was sacred, as they once pro- 
nounced suttee sacred, and that any interference with 
it would “cost us India.” The Governor-General who 
had heard that menace once a day for seven years, per- 
severed, and the local authorities discovered a device, 
the adoption of which is really a model act of states- 
wanship. ‘There is ove sort of property in India which 
escapes its evil law of inheritance, and that is a throne. 
Every estate held of sovereign right escapes division, Con- 
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sequently, it has been for generations a point of honour 
with some great Hindoo families to claim royal rank, and 
as a proof of rank transmit property undivided. The 
Governor-General, informed of this privilege, decided that 
it should be granted to every great landholder in Oude, and 
to the delight of the aristocracy, ordered that their 
estates should descend, “like thrones,’’ undivided. The 
_Commissioner wished to go further and make them inalien- 
able, but the Governor-General refused to establish entails, 
and the descent of property therefore follows modern English 
law. A noble in Oude can sell his estate, or any part of it, 
mortgage it, or divide it, but if he dies without a will it passes 
of right to his eldest male descendant. The immense extent 
of the social change thus produced it is not possible in our 
space adequately to describe. Suffice it to say, that as an 
Oude native never makes a will, the French tenure has been 
supplanted by the English one, and that a powerful aris- 
tocratic society now depends for social existence, and knows 
that it depends, upon the British Government. The younger 
sons are to enjoy a “ preferential claim” to office, and the 
contentment of Oude with its Government is complete. 
There are forms of grievances yet to be removed, and pro- 
gress yet to be commenced; there are no railways, no 
canals, and no great centres of commerce. The people have 
yet to be educated, and careers have yet to be opened for the 
middle class, but to Lord Canning belongs the credit of 
having framed in an Indian province an organization which 
the people will exert themselves to support. 

We must add a little story, curiously suggestive of a 
coming future. Among the Sikh nobles who, at the outset 
of the mutiny, staked their heads on the British side, was 
the Rajah of Kupoorthulla. He was not a very great man, 
but he had influence, and no Englishman could have risked 
his status, purse, and person with more hearty and unques- 
tioning loyalty. He helped to guard the Northern Delhi 
road, then the key of our position, and when order had been 
restored, the Governor-General, casting aside the old policy 
of meagre rewards, raised him by a single gift of land to the 
wealth of a great English noble. The rajah married an 
East Indian girl, became, under her influence, a Christian, 
and established a mission on his own estates. Sweeping 
away at a stroke the prejudices of a thousand years, he in- 
troduced his wife into society, and allowed her to appear in 
public, and the officials, for once heartily cordial to a native, 
threw aside prejudices as rooted as his own, and recom- 
mended that the rajah should receive, officially, precedence 
in Oude. The Governor-General consented, and at the apex 
of the new social system of Oude stands a native Christian 
noble, and the only woman in India for whom the guards 
turn out in the British Provinces is the Christian “ Lady of 
Kupoorthulla.” 





THE NEW MINUTE ON EDUCATION. 





ia is a flutter in the Education Department. Mr. 

Lowe has issued a revised code for grants in aid, and | 
the whole brood of committees, managers, schoolmasters, 
clergymen, certificated teachers, pupil teachers, and phi-_ 
lanthropists, are in a fever of alarm and irritation. They | 
all belong to the class that can scream when it is hurt, and 
they are all doing it with more or less of hoarseness, and | 
quite sufficient noise to compel quict people to ask what it is 
all about. 

The grievances are not stated very distinctly, but they | 
seem, on inquiry, sufficiently grave to demand careful in- | 
vestigation. Mr. Lowe, who acts with an inferior title as | 
the English Minister of Public Instruction, under cover of a) 
revised code, intended to secure economy, has introduced 
changes which materially affect the whole course of popular 
education. Besides some innovations in detail, the merit of 
which can only be recognised or denied by men actually en- 
gaged in tuition, he has introduced two new rules, the first 
of which diverts the whole course of elementary instruction, | 
and the second affects the tone, position, and prospects of 
the entire body of pupil teachers, while both together will 
seriously modify the attitude of the State in reference to| 
national education. The teachers, clergy, and classes, 
aifétted are in such a blind rage that they insist on huddling | 
all changes up together, and covering them with a mass 
of detailed grievances, amidst which the principles at stake 
seem in danger of being altogether forgotten, but the new 
orders can only be considered with effect as if each were a 
separate and distinct edict. 


1. Up to the issue of this code the Committee of Privy | 


Council has made its grants to teachers depend upon 


the attendance of their scholars. 
the English poor did not want to be taught, that it required 
address and labour to catch their children, and that the 
teacher who caught the most was, on the whole, the most 
deserving of reward. Consequently, the State allowed a 
grant to schools, at a rate of from 4s. to 5s. a head on every 


The theory was that 


boy who attended 176 days during the year. Some atten- 
tion was, in theory, paid to the quality of the teaching, 
through the inspectors, but generally it was considered that 
a numerous attendance of itself proved efficiency, and the 
grant was in practice a true capitation allowance. The system 
was extremely pleasant to masters whose “ augmentations” 
were thereby made very certain, and to managers, who were 
allowed to reckon seven-tenths of the allowance among the 
voluntary subscriptions necessary to secure State aid. Un- 
fortunately, the reports of the commissioners, published this 
year, proved that the grant, though it secured numbers, did 
not secure proper teaching. There was a grievous—we had 
almost written a gross—deliciency in elementary instruction. 
The trained teachers, naturally enough, find it pleasanter to 
teach a few lads whose intellect responds readily to their 
own, and the mass of scholars quit school unable to read, 
write, or cypher properly. It is impossible that evidence 
should be more conclusive than it is upon this point. In- 
spectors of the most widely different tendencies and most 
contrary prejudices, all agree in this statement, which is 
confirmed by the testimony of all who really understand 
the poor, and are not blinded by a secret wish that their 
education may never be real. Mr. Lowe strikes straight at 
the very root of this great evil. Clause 40 of the new code 
makes the capitation grant dependent upon the child satis- 
fying the inspector in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
clause is : 

“The managers of schools may claim per scholar 1d. for every 
attendance, after the first 100; at the morning or afternoon meetings, 
and after the first 12 at the evening mectings, of their schools, within 
the year defined by Article 17. Attendances under Half-time Acts 
may be multiplied by two to make up the preliminary number. One- 
third part of the sum thus claimable is forfeited if the scholar fails 
to satisfy the inspector in reading, one-third if in writing, and one- 
third if in arithmetic respectively, according to Article 44.” 

The clause, as might have been expected, has driven the 
teachers wild with vexation. They dread a reduction in the 
total amount, but that is not their real grievance. Are they, 
certificated teachers, competent as they think to any work, 
to be degraded into teaching the elements, to see that pot- 
hooks develop into intelligible signs, to make thick-lipped 
babies read without slurring little words, and drive into 
ploughboys’ heads the “cost of a dozen eggs at five for two- 
pence ?” They are made for nobler things, teaching geometry, 
for example, as was actually done recently, and they resist 
with all the energy wounded vanity can inspire. 

We have not the faintest sympathy with their complaint, 
except as regards the amount of grant. If that is too small 
it may be raised, but we believe it better that education 
should come to a momentary stand than that a principle 
which involves its soundness should be even modified. The 
very object of national instruction is to enable its subjects 
to acquire knowledge for themselves, to develop the smith’s 
muscles, not teach him to make a horse-shoe, and till that 
object is attained nothing has been accomplished. We need 
not say we have no sympathy with the timid talk about 
regulating education by the social position of the educated. 
If all the ploughboys in the parish know Greek, so much 
the better for the ploughboys. But the taller the house 
the more carefully must the builder look to the foun- 
dation, and without reading and writing, so perfectly ac- 
quired that they are instinctive and not reflective acts, 
education, however lofty, is naught. Mr. Reynolds, secre- 
tary to the School Association, said at a meeting of the 
clergy that for such education an old woman was as good 
as a trained teacher. Considering that most really edu- 
cated men are taught to read by old women, viz., their 
mothers, we should say she was a good deal better, but 
the remark indicates exactly the radical blunder of all tutors. 
They think a teacher’s efficiency shown in the quantity he 
teaches, not in the thoroughness of the teaching. The 
trained teacher, if he is worth his salt, ought to be able to 
teach reading three times as well as the untrained one, his 
skill enabling him to fix his boys’ attention, and interest 
them in their work. The*use of training a master is to 
teach him to govern, not to enable him to read better than 
any other man. Doubtless teaching the elements is very 
weary work, but then it is to do that weary work that the 
department is kept up. The State is not paying a million a 
year that pupil teachers may have amusing occupation. 
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The charge of unfairness to the master is simply ridiculous. 
If it is difficult to teach reading, so much the more necessity 
for competent teachers ; if it is, as Mr. Reynolds says, too 
easy, so much the lighter will be the task of earning their 
“ augmentation.” As for the charge that a demand for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic is godless, and tends to secularize 
education, a charge now ringing from half the pulpits of 
England, it is just one of those assertions which produce 80 
bitter a division between the educated thought of Eng- 
land and her clergy. Christian instruction is of vital 
importance, but what in this order stops it ? The teacher 
may teach all he taught before, and if the managers do 
their duty, he will teach religious truth more efficiently than 
ever. Nobody interferes with him. He may make the 
Bible his class book if he likes, or exercise children in the 
arithmetic of the Golden Numbers. The only change is, 
that a rapid gabbie of the catechism has ceased to be of 
itself a claim to pecuniary reward. The existing system, 
by the almost unanimous verdict of the inspectors, did not 
impart religious instruction, unless it were of the kind de- 
scribed by Mr. Jelinger Symons: 

“In Scripture I find nothing commoner than a knowledge of such 
facts as the weight of Goliath’s spear, the leigth of Noah’s ark, the 
dimensions of Solomon’s temple, what God said to David, or what 
Samuel did to Agag, by children who can neither explain the atone- 
ment, the sacraments, or the parables, with moderate intelligence, or 
tell you the practical teaching of Christ’s life.” (Zeport, p. 260.) 

We have not the smallest desire to see an English gene- 
ration of clever little heathens. If it is to be a question 
between moral and mental growth, we prefer the former, but 
we utterly deny that an inspector’s examination secures or 


about natural social positions, and it is with surprise as 
much as disgust that we see it advanced as a grave reason 
for depriving men of the advantages their energies have 
-acquired. We protest warmly against the doctrine which 
underlies the new code, and which teaches that the education 
of the people is, after all, a task of inferior and temporary 
importance. 





THE CONTINGENCY OF SERVILE 
INSURRECTION. 

T is often said that courage in facing the evils that may 
happen to others is a common and an easy virtue, but 

we doubt whether it is really as common, however easy it 
may be, as courage in facing evils that threaten ourselves. 
The whole tone of the mind in facing responsibilities of our 
‘own is, and ought to be, more firmly strung than when we 
are contemplating contingencies which we have never looked 
at in this steady practical light. We have a remarkable 
illustration of this in the tone taken by the English press 
with regard to the danger of servile insurrection. Nation- 
jally we are not responsible for the great crimes on which 
that terrible event would be the judgment ; and we avert our 
eyes, therefore, with something like terror from the contem- 
plation of it, and ery, God forbid! We should be exceedingly 
sorry to make light of such a feeling, for, looking exclu- 
sively to some of the supposed and too probable conse- 
quences, we share it with the fullest sympathy. But 
the drift of events in the United States forces it absolutely 
upon our consideration, and we do most carnestly believe 
that, fearful as it might prove, there are many other alter- 





fosters it. Let the managers, always clergymen, look to the | natives far more fearful which we ought to deprecate with 
matter for themselves, and, if need be, dismiss the tutors|yet more passionate remonstrances. Many points are 
who, under the present system, talk trash about Goliath’s | overlooked which tend to prove that a servile insurrection 
spear, and leave their scholars as ignorant of Christ’s teach- | in this instance would be, not more, but much less horrible 
ing as of the meaning of “ holiness before the Lord.” Upon! than those servile insurrections at which history has taught 
the examination the teachers we contend have no sound case. | us to shiver. And, again, while exaggerating many of the 
2. They have as to theirremuneration. We are always re- | horrors of this alternative, we doubt if most people seriously 
Juctant to endorse the cry about breach of faith which men | consider the terrors of that other alternative for which they ap- 
who want more than they have got are so ready to raise, but parently wish, namely, a strong and consolidated slave power 
this code really does appear to involve something approach- ,in the South. A word or two on both branches of the subject. 
ing to repudiation. ‘Tne Committee, for years, have pro-| 1. We hear it constantly said that if slave insurrections 
mised that the attainment of a certificate shall entitle its were so horrible as they in fact were where masters 
owner to a distinct annual grant. Thousands of men have and slaves were of the same colour, or even the same 
under that promise given years to special work, and it ought race, and in more or less degree of a similar range of intelli- 
to be kept. Ifthe system is erroneous, which we greatly ques- ‘gence, it is scarcely possible to imagine its horrors where 
tion, let it end, but to commit an injustice is not the way to the insurgent race would be of the ignorant, degraded, 
repair a blunder, and as regards pupils now trained or passing brutal type, to which slavery has reduced the Africans in 
through the colleges, the new code is unjust. The refusal of the Southern States. Now we believe this to be erroneous 
the certificate mqney would be unjust even in an individual, in many important respects. There is considerable evidence 
and is doubly unjust in a Government which underpays that the vindictive feelings of slaves who are not really 
everybody on the well understood ground that the security | inferior in physical and moral calibre to their masters, 
of its promises makes up for their smallness. Nor are we are far deeper and more ferocious than those of the 
contented with the new tone of the department as to any of genuine African. Intelligence, capacity, moral sensitiveness, 
its grants and allowances. It is quite too ready to believe all give a deeper, more poignant sting to the status of servi- 
that it is spending too much. A million a year forthe edu- tude; and the revenge of the slave, when once the fetters 
cation of the people of England, so far from being an extra- are struck off, is passionate pretty much in direct propor- 
vagance, is a marvel of well restrained and remunerative tion to the depth of his resentment. It is quite a mistake 
outlay. If it were doubled, and all England thereby enabled to suppose that revenge is mainly an animal feeling; it is 
to read and write thoroughly, the expenditure would be the proportionate to the sense of injury, and the most rank- 
wisest the nation has ever sanctioned, would add to her ling injuries are those which are partly moral and intel- 
money-getting force a pound for every penny. It is not to lectual. A beaten dog, or even a wounded lion, resents 
go on for ever. The people, once educated, will soon pro- | nothing when once the momentary instinct of self-defence is 
vide for their own education, and the nation which spends past. And a slave who has seen his family sold before his 
twenty-six millions a year on defence, may well employ the eyes, and bears about him the scars of his master’s whip, 
thirteenth of that sum in making the people worthy their will hate deeply only where he has had the organization to 
security. With dockyards kept up to secure votes, and feel profoundly. Nay, more than this: the African temper, 
money poured in masses into the sea off Alderney, starving though exceedingly sensual, is also exceptionally placable. 
the future is not the true beginning of retrenchment. Nor It is impossible to detect in the minds of our own emanci- 
is pauperizing the teachers the best economy, even in the, pated slaves any vindictive feeling even towards those 
department itself. They are even now very much underpaid. | masters who had treated them with the most savage cruelty. 
The department has no prizes to offer, no fame, no position, | For example, the act of refined and fiendish cruelty that we 
no leisure, none of those things for which strong men strive. | are about to relate, and for which we can vouch in detail, and 
A tidewaiter has a better chance in the race of life than the | give, if needful, the date and names of the parties concerned, 
teacher who trains five generations. The work, in itself, is|—it happened in Jamaica before the emancipation,—had ap- 
singularly exhausting, and if, in addition to toil and hopeless- | parently left no vindictive feeling in the mind of the sufferer, 
ness, the teacher is to be condemned to a perpetual struggle | who is now living and gaining an honourable living as a 
witli poverty, competent men will desert it for the pleasanter | surveyor. He was house-slave to a planter, who had been 
and more gainful tasks of ditching or breaking stones. The | giving a long course of entertainments, and the man had not 
inspectors argue that the pupil teachers forget the low posi-| been in bed for a couple of nights. On the third night, after 
tion from which they have sprung, grow pert and greedy of | laying the supper table, he lay down on the floor of the room 
status, and therefore ought to be poorly paid. Why not pay |in a position which he believed would ensure his hearing his 
a Lord Chancellor according to his origin? Is the educa-| master’s voice, or any sound indicating that he was wanted. 
4 tional department to be the only one in which the rise of the | But, exhausted as he was, he fell into a heavy sleep. This 
village tailor’s son through hard work is to be a matter of|master—an Englishman—not receiving any answer to his 








discredit to him? We thought we had done with chatter calls, and finding him asleep on the floor, deliberately lifted 
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up one eyelid and dropped melting wax from the candle 
upon his eye, and would have repeated the act with the 
other eye, had not the violent struggles of the man 
rendered it impossible. Of course, the sight of this eye 
was irrecoverably lost. This man, though intelligent and 
capable, and now making, as we said, a good livelihood as 
a surveyor, speaks with horror, but without any apparent 
vindictiveness, of this fiendish treatment ; and it is the same 
in almost all our West India islands. The emancipated 
slaves will narrate the most fearful stories of their sufferings 
with obvious shrinking and fear, but with little or no re- 
sentment and revenge. And we believe this too great 
placability, this mode of looking at their sufferings rather 
as dreadful events than as wicked inflictions, is very deeply 
characteristic of this race. We should expect from a social in- 
surrection in the South to see exceedingly little of the demo- 
niac, and much of the degraded thievish,element let loose upon 
society. ‘There would be sensuality probably, but little vio- 
lence ; robbing, but little murder; and the result would very 
possibly often be that the slaves would paralyze the friends 
under whom they arrayed themselves, quite as much as the 
masters against whom they had revolted. Let us remember, 
too, that a servile insurrection, properly so called, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a war in which the slaves could at once find 
protection and guidance. Left to their own feeble devices, 
they might be guilty of needless violence from mere confusion 
of purpose. But if there was a clear haven of refuge in the 
Federal army, they would probably seek its protection and 
guidance at once, rather than wait to face their masters. No 
doubt several millions of slaves would be a fearful population 
to provide forg but the evil and the disorganization would 
probably rage its worst among the friends with whom they 
might take shelter, rather than among the enemy. 

2. But rate servile war at its worst—and however much 
its terrors may be overrated, it is terrible enough in its 
mildest form—we firmly believe that it is a less fearful con- 
tingency than the consolidation of the slave power in the 
South. Sufferers are always inclined to magnify the existing, as 
compared with the alternative, evil ; but the non-sufferers fall 
into just the opposite error. We are used to slavery. We 
know that the world gets on in spite of it. We think that 
a few Legrees are, perhaps, no worse than a few Palmers. 
But the class of terrors which a servile war would involve 
impress the imagination far more because they are 
crowded into so short a space of time. No doubt a year of 
servile war might be worse than ten years of slavery, as a 
year of the Committee of Public Safety in France was cer- 
tainly worse than ten years of Louis XV. But concentrated 
evil, though it impresses us more, is not really so bad as a 
larger amount spread over a longer time. A short and 
fierce spasm of pain may be a happy exchange for a long 
debilitating illness. The pangs of a servile insurrection must 
be weighed not against the same period of slavery, but 
against the indefinite extension of it involved in a firmly 
consolidated slave power at the South. Now let any honest 
man contemplate this. Let him consider what it means: 
the terrible searing of the masters’ minds till men of 
no extraordinary evil-heartedness become capable of such 
fiendish cruelties as we have narrated—the prolonged 
degradation of the servile race implied in their scarcely 
ever resenting such injuries—the infection which extends 
far and wide from such centres to all who have dealings 
with them—and then let them honestly decide whether 
for our own country, for England, we should not prefer the 
sharp purification of violent and spasmodic suffering to the 
corruption and decay involved in a new lease, and probably 
in new extensions, of servile institutions. ‘To us the case 
seems so clear, that we can scarcely understand the recoil 
which most men seem to feel from such an alternative. 
There appears to be no constitutional remedy for slavery in 
the United States, and, should the Secessionists succeed, no 
constitutional guarantee against its rapid extension. How 
can a healthy imagination conceive the hushing up of 
the present conflict and the confirmation of all the 
old misery with anything like satisfaction? For our- 
selves, we rejoice, with trembling, to see the escape from 
this constitutional tangle so near, even though it be 
an escape as by fire. A mightier force than that of states- 
men—the force of the evil passions of the Southerners them- 
selves—has made a practicable breach in the elaborate legal 
fortifications of Slavery, and we shall hold the North little 
worthy @f its task if it does not avail itself of the opening. 
Hitherto Americans have had but too morbid a respect for 
their own tainted Constitution, none more so than Mr. Lin- 
coln, who is perhaps doomed, like Balaam, to prophesy, with 





reluctant voice and averted eyes, that triumph of an uncon. 
stitutional freedom which his legal and constitutional in. 
stincts had rendered him most anxious to prevent. It is 
fortunate for America that Providence does not appear to 
share that profound respect for the forms rather than the 
spirit of Constitutions, to which the President evidently in- 
clines. He hugs the manacles from which a higher Power is 
rapidly setting him free. 





THE RUGBY ROMANCE. 

A CASE has been heard this week in the police-courts which de. 

serves something more than the brief record we usually bestow 
on such things, not indeed for its moral, for it has none, but simply 
as astory. Novelists have abandoned the ideas of children changed 
at nurse, lost, stolen, or otherwise placed in situations violently con- 
trasted with their natural position, as a machinery too inartistic and 
improbable for an improved taste. Yet here, in England, we are 
assured, on evidence which, though ex par/e, seems irresistible as to 
the facts, that a man of good birth and education, connected with the 
best circles, in the enjoyment of a large income, stole his own infant 
daughter from his wife, and gave her away to a beggar to be disposed 
of in the best way she could contrive; that the child remained two 
years alive, though handed about from one prostitute to another, and 
that it was ultimately recovered in a den, the description of which 
seems to admit us to the very arcana of human misery. 

Some years since Mr, R. Guinness Hill, a nephew of the well- 
known brewer of Dublin, married in Brussels Miss Burdett, a grand- 
daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, and heiress of property estimated 
at 14,000/. a year. The lady was only sixteen, and her friends 
settled her possessions on herself, reserving, however, a life-interest 
in the whole, very moderate pin-money excepted, to the husband. 
Mr. Hill lived happily with his wife, and she was induced to make a 
will, devising the entire property to him in the event of no child 
surviving her decease. In 1859 a child was born at Rugby, and it 
is alleged that the father from the first plotted for its removal. Im- 
mediately after its birth he went to the registrar and had the child 
registered in a false name, and persuaded the mother to have it put 
out to nurse. (We of course are only recounting assertions.) He went 
to London, and meeting a beggar-woman in the Haymarket, promised 
her 16/. a year if she would take charge of a child, adding, the 
woman says, that she might dispose of if in some workhouse or 
asylum. ‘The woman consented, and Mr. Hill wrote to his wife that 
he had made satisfactory arrangements for the child. The baby was 
accordingly sent up to town with its nursemaid, a girl of fourteen, 
and handed over to two women whose appearance induced her to tell 
her mistress that all was not right. Mrs. Hill constantly asked for 
the child, and at last, after two years, insisted upon seeing it. Mr. 
Hill then subjected her to gross ill-usage, and she separated from 
him, but coasented at his request to return if he would tell her the 
fate of the child. Getting only contradictory answers, she placed the 
matter in the hands of a solicitor, and the detectives endeavoured to 
discover the child. Hopeless as the quest appeared, they succeeded. 
An offer of a reward, spread about by handbills in a low neighbour- 
hood, brought up a woman who had accidentally heard the story 
from the woman who had taken the child, and the officer hunting 
St. Giles’s, den by den, at last went to a filthy alley called Lincoln’s- 
court, in Drury-lane. “In one of the houses in this place he dis- 
covered the woman Andrews, and he also traced the child into her 
possession. After searching various rooms, Brett proceeded to a 
small apartment on the second floor. In one corner lay a man 
nearly naked, apparently in a dying state, and squatting all over the 
floor were several women in a most ragged and miserable condition, 
The whole place was in a dreadful state, the stench from the filth 
being almost overpowering. On the floor in this horrible den Brett 
discovered the heir to 14,000/. a year—almost in a state of nudity, 
and covered with vermin and filth. No shoes were on his feet, and 
only one dirty rag enveloped the entire body. The toes were terribly 
scarred with the impressions of wounds, no doubt inflicted by walk- 
ing on stones; while the head and body generally showed unmis- 
takable marks of neglect and ill-usage. The house from bottom to 
top appeared to be occupied by prostitutes and beggars.” ‘The little 
thing was restored to its mother, and the police laid a trap for Mr, 
Hill, then on the Continent. They iconied him his wife’s address, 
and he came over to London, apparently to watch her, and was im- 
mediately arrested for falsifying the register. He was admitted to 
bail, but no one would come forward, and he lies in prison awaiting 
trial. It is said that he cannot be charged except upon this com- 
paratively slight offence, because the remainder of his proceedings 
were strictly legal. A charge of cruelty, however, the facts being 
granted, would surely lie; and a charge of murder, for which there 
was ample primd facie ground, would have speedily compelled the 
father to produce the child. 

The strangest features in this case, stranger even than the romance 
of the incidents, are the utter inadequacy of the motive assigned for 
an act as heartless as a murder, and the utter stupidity of the means 
employed. Mr. Hill himself, it is stated, had a life mterest in the 
property, and could not have benefited personally even by the death 
of his unfortunate child. He could not even have sold the reversion, 
for it was dependent on three contingencies—that his wife did not 
alter her will, that she did not outlive him, and that she had no more 
children born to him. ‘The little statement we have italicized above 
is, in fact, the most unintelligible in the whole account. Lither 
Mr. Hill acted from motives entirely different from those assigned to 
him, or he must have contemplated a similar disappearance of any 
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future children—a protracted carcer of crime carried out in order to 
rovide against his surviving a wife years younger than himself— 
almost an impossibility. The astounding folly of the means adopted 
for the removal of the child almost equalled their heartlessness. No 
effort seems to have been made to stop the nursemaid’s mouth, and 
no man in his senses would have reckoned on a mother remaining 
two entire years without a sight of her child. There was, moreover, 
the standing possibility of recognition by the woman to whom the 
child had been entrusted, and with it the perpetual fear that the end 
for which everything had been sacrificed can never be attained. It 
js difficult to believe that the facts of the case are yet before the 
public. 





THE MAORI DEAK. 

HERE is something very striking in the pieture of the Maori 
chief, Wiremu Tamihana (or William Thompson, as he is called), 
as delineated in his own actions and letters, who now seems to be 
taking the command of the powerful tribe of Waikatos in the New 
Zealand war. We may be, perhaps we shall be, obliged to regard 
him as a political enemy, and to oppose his forces and his policy. 
The firmer, more lucid, aud self-restrained his intellect, the more 
dangerous he will be as a foe if he determines to encourage the 
Waikatos to throw off the British rule. But, however this may be, 
we can at least afford to do full justice to his motives and his charae- 
ter, and to distinguish clearly between such a leader as he bids 
fair to be, and the wily and grasping chief (W. Kingi) who has 
been our opponent in the Taranaki war. The English settlers, it is 
said, have not more faith in their new commander, General Cameron, 
than have the Waikatos in their new leader. And should the war 
be renewed —especially if it be renewed on the undivided respon- 
sibility and at the sole cost of the English settlers in New Zealand, 
as our leading contemporaries seem to wish—we fear there can be 
no result short of the practical extermination of a fine and powerful 

tribe, with its singular and able chief. 

Tamihana (or Thompson) has much in him apparently both of the 
religious, and the politi sal leader. He is a convert to Christianity, 
and, according to his own account, fora long time after his conversion 
he took the specific duties of a Christian preacher in the absence of 
any English minister. The missionary who had converted him was 
obliged to live in a Waikato district at some distance, and the Maori 
therefore, except as regards “ baptism and the administration of the 
sacrament,” “ stood,” as he tells us, “in his place.” He established 
and has maintained for three years in his own village, Matamata, a 
school of sixty children, and has been quite recently engaged in finding 
asuitable permanent teacher for these children. We shall see that 
these religious functions materially modify his political policy ; but 
if his efforts were primarily religious, he never lost sight of the secon- 
dary political results, which he hoped to bring out of the change of 
faith. It was his great grief to see the multitude of petty inter-tribal 
strifes which divided, weakened, and disgraced his fellow-country- 
men, and he spared no pains to set them at rest. Three such dis- 
putes his influence served to terminate. “I worked,” he says, “a 
quarrels about land, and through my exertions the troubles were with 
difficulty ended.” But he saw with great pain that there was no 
root of civil order in the Maori institutions, and it was his effort 
to plant one. We must not forget what the civil state of the native 
society has become. Their petty land strifes constantly succeed 
each other in coutinuous waves, while the British Government has, 
by its own confession, no power at all to deal with these. “It ought 
to be understood,” said Mr. Richmond, in 1858, “ that the British 
Government in New Zealand, has no reliable means bat moral per- 
suasion for the government of the aborigines. It is powerless to 
prevent the commission by natives against natives of the most glar- 
ing crimes. Without their consent it is impossible to survey or even 
to traverse the country; much less could the Government undertake 
the execution of roads, bridges, or other public works in native 
territory.” Such was the internal anarchy which 'Tamilana sought to 
remove. He found the appeals to personal influence a merely tem- 
porary remedy. He built, therefore, a large building wherein the 
different Waikato tribes might meet and discuss their disputes. This 
was done, but though the house was built, and the tribes assembled, 
mere assemblies did not lead to civil order. “ Evil still manifested 
itself,” “the river of blood was not yet stopped.” “I considered, 
therefore,” he goes on, “how the river of blood could be made to 
diminish in this island; I looked into your books, where Israel cried to 
have aking for themselves to be a judge over them. And | looked 
at the words of Moses, in Deuteronomy xvii. 15.” The passage alluded 
to is striking as showing how eagerly, and perhaps unconsciously, the 
mind of the Maori chief clung to the thought of national va lean 
dence. “Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the 
Lord thy God shall choose : one from among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is not thy 
brother.’ “J kept these words in my memory,” says Tamihana, 
“ through all these years, the land feuds continuing still all the time 
and blood being spilt, I still meditating upon the matter.” He 


am of a different race, nor nearly connected. My only connexion 
with you is through Christ—Ephesians ii. 13.” While Tamihana 
was thus brooding over the political wretchedness of his fellow- 
countrymen, and searching in the -Old Testament history for their 
only adequate remedy, at the end of the year 1856 the chief Te 
Heu Heu called a meeting at Taupo. Delegates from all parts 
of the island, to the number, it is said, of sixteen hundred, assembled 
in this convention, which was expressly designed to promote union 
among the Maories. “ When the news of this meeting reached me,” 
says ‘lamihana to the governor, “I said, ‘I will consent to this to 
assist my work, that the‘religion of these tribes that have not yet 
united might have time to breathe.’ I commenced at these words in 
the book of I. Samuel, viii. 5 [‘ Make us a king to judge us like all the 
morgen? This was why I set up Potatan in 1857. On his being 
set up the blood at once ceased, and the trauquillity has remained 
till now.” 

This is as remarkable a letter as any christianized savage ever 
wrote. ‘The strong hold evidently taken on him by the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures—the mixture of pure patriotism and keen ambi- 
tion in the whole tone of the sentiment and thought—the strong 
desire to promote Maori civilization, and the deep conviction that 
the burden of responsibility was laid upon him to solve this difficult 
problem, and to choose the king who should best suit his countrymen— 
in a word, the half prophetic, half statesman-like tone of the whole 
narrative of his measures, reads almost like some passage from one 
of Cromwell’s apologies for his sagacious and deeply meditated, but 
not the less arbitrary, measures. 

But if this account of the train of thought by which Tamihana had 
been led to advocate the Maori-king movement 1s curious, certainly not 
less so is the history of his policy during the late war. It shows a 
breadth of caution and self-restraint, an ability in negotiation with 
rival chiefs, and a strength in controlling the impetus of a popular 
fecling, which is rare indeed in a savage race. At the breaking out of 
the Waitara war, Tamihana resolutely kept aloof. At a meeting of 
chiefs called to express their opinion to the Government as to its 
merits, Wiremu Tamihana moved the resolution earnestly condemning 
the treacherous Maori policy of murdering defenceless settlers which 
had so often been adopted at Taranaki, When, however, the resolution 
condemning the rebel chief Kingi’s motives for rebellion was brought 
forward, ‘l'amihana refused to vote for it, simply alleging that there 
was not enough evidence on the subject,—that he did not understand 
the question clearly enough to condemn the rebel leader, though he 
could not then support him. Subsequently, he quarrelled with a chief 
who was his friend, for joining, like many other individual Waikatos, 
Kingi’s rebellion, and used his whole moral influence to keep 
back the Waikatos from meddling in the war. Again, when a 
Waikato native was found dead—and as it was thought murdered 
by the English—he joined a formidable foree which went to inquire 
into the cause of death, but used all his influence to hold back the 
rashness of the party, and when it appeared that there was no evi- 
dence of any foul play, he withdrew it altogether. After the battle of 
Mahoetahi, in which General Pratt defeated the auxiliary Waikato 
force, the exasperation grew so great among the neutral members of 
that tribe that many of them rushed into the war, and distinguished 
themselves by reckless and ill-judged assaults on the English position, 

Then, and not till then, Tamihana, after the most. pressing solicita- 
tions, went to the scene of war, but not as a belligerent—as a mo- 
derator. He wrote to General Pratt requesting a time for negotia- 
tion, which, after some misunderstanding, he obtained. He then 
called a meeting of his tribes and advocated the unpopular pacific 
feeling, to their great disgust, but,—so great was his authority,—with 
success. His next difficulty was to bring over Wiremu Kingi. He 
told him that his quarrel, however just, was not one in which the 
Waikatos were interested. He said, moreover, that Kingi had been 
the head and mind of the war-policy, while the Waikatos were —_ 
summoned to his aid as physical auxiliaries in a contest in whic 
they were unconcerned. ‘This produced the desired effect. Kingi at 
once handed over the disputed land at Waitara to the Waikato chief, 
and declared that his gift was free, and that he claimed no further 
voice in the disposal of the land. ‘Tamihana then gave his decision 
thus,—that ali the forces of all tribes should go home, and the 
English troops should be requested to retire to Taranaki, leaving the 
disputed land to the regular operation of the law, as it should be de- 
elared by the judicial committee of the Privy Council on appeal. The 

English troops were not withdrawn, but Tainiliana dispersed those of 
his own tribe and of Wiremu Kingi’'s followers and returned to the 
north, much dissatisfied with the conduct of the English. Since 
he has been there, the Governor of New Zealand has decided, pro- 
bably wisely enough, that the Maori-king movement has fomented 
the spirit of insurrection, and cannot be permitted to go on;—less 
wisely, perhaps, that the Waikatos must make compensation for their 
rebellion in joining with the party of W. Kingi. ‘Tamihana replies 
that the Maori king was never meant to be a rival of the Queen, but 
only to take the same position under her, towards the Maoris, that is 
taken by the Governor of New Zealand towards the English settlers, 





adds, in another letter: “If all the kings of the different islands 
were from Rome only, from thence, also, might come one for 
here ; but is not thé Queen a native of England, Nicholas (‘Tami- 
hana is behindhand in his recent Russian history} of Russia, Bona- | 
arte of France, and Pomare of ‘Lahiti, each of his own people ? | 
hen why am I or these tribes rebuked by you, and told that we 
and you must unite together under the Queen? How was it the 
Americans were permitted to separate themselves? Why were not 
they brought under the protecting shade of the Queen, for that 
people were of the same race as the English, whereas I of this island 


and he resists the demand for restitution. He has expressed his 
views very skilfully in a letter to the Governor, and in a subsequent 
one, dated 7th June last, he urges again very strongly the impolicy of 
hasty war. “ Be not in haste,” he says, “to begin hostilities. t 
us duly remember the words of St. James, ‘ Swift to hear, slow to 
wrath.’ . . . But now, O friend, restrain your angry feeling 
against all parts of New Zealand. Let our warfare be that of the li 

alone. If such be the course pursued by us, it will be a long path, 
our days will be many while engaged in fighting that battle. Let it 
not be transferred to the battle with hands. This is a bad road; 
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a short path; our days will not be many while engaged with the edge ‘can hope for nothing from its existing management. It can only 
of the sword. But do you, the first-born of God’s sons, consider | gain new sap by throwing out new roots into a deeper and richer 


these things. Let not you and me be committed to this short path. | 
Let us take the circuitous one; though circuitous, its windings are 
upon firm ground.” This is at least quaint and characteristic writing, 
and the whole policy of Tamihana indicates a moderation and self- | 
restraint, and yet firmness of view, which is extremely unlike our | 
notion of savage courage. 

We do not think that the Maori-king policy is consistent with the | 
rule of the British Government in New Zealand. But we do feel | 
that Wiremu Tamihana has in him a vein of true, deep, and religious | 
patriotism which, though probably not unmingled with personal ambi- 
tion, is a spectacle rare enough and noble enough to awaken wonder, 
sympathy, and even emulation in the hearts of his English rivals. 

e 1s a religious statesman, with a feeling for the sacredness of peace 
as deep as Mr. Gladstone’s, and a desire for national autonomy as 
strong as that of the Hungarian statesman, M. Deak. If he shows 
his patriotism, his fortitude, and his sagacity only on a narrow scale, 
yet when we think that they are the fruits of a Christian graft on 

ure barbarism, they put the sagacity, patriotism, and fortitude of 
uropeans to shame. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS. 
NE is inclined to wonder whether railway directors, traffic ma- 
nagers, and other personages useful to locomotion, ever read 
their own statistics. It seems inconceivable, if they do, that they 
should not see the expediency of arranging a truce with the 
enemies, whom they call third-class passengers, and politicians the 
people of England. The return just published by Parliament, dis- 
ereditably late as it is, shows conclusively that it is to reduced fares 
alone that they can look for a great increase of their passenger 
traffic, an increase indispensable to the sound financial position 
which they have never yet attained, and which it is most im- 
portant for the national welfare they should attain. We regard it as 
a principle that until the railways return five per cent. on their 
original outlay, the railway system will never receive the extension 
our internal trade even now demands; that the interior of the 
country, the great districts which lie aside from the large towns, 
will never be adequately penetrated ; and that no reasonably earnest 
‘effort will be made towards the greatest object of all, the convey- 
ance of goods in slow trains by night, in enormous masses, and 
at rates which, time and exposure being reckoned, shall fairly com- 
pete with water carriage. The present dogma that goods must be 
earried at a penny a ton a mile is not a divine law, and is excessively 
mischievous in prohibiting or retarding improvement. The compa- 
nies, however, will never try experiments till they are richer, and 
they can only get quickly rich through the passenger traffic. In 
1859, a fair year, 277,665,000/., or a third of the national debt, had 
been spent on the railways of England and Wales, which in the same 
year yielded receipts 21,723,000/., and a net revenue, after paying 
expenses of or about—for the returns are defective—13,500,000/. 
That leaves seven and a quarter millions as dividend on two hundred 
and eighty millions, or an average profit in round figures of 2/. 12s. 
per cent.—just one-half of what it ought to be. 
This per-centage has scarcely varied in three years, for though the 
gross receipts have risen in 1857-58-59 some five or six per cent., the 
ross mileage increased on the other hand more than ten per cent. 
he railways, if the present system be continued, have obviously 
reached the end of their tether. They may be injured by bad years, 
or benefited by unusual commercial activity, but of sound commercial 
improvement, a gradual and steady expansion in the sources of income, 
there is not a trace. To obtain more business they must reach new 
elasses, both of passengers and goods, and the only effectual expe- 
dient to this end is a reduction of rates. 
The third-class passengers will, we are convinced, yield the 
uickest and, perhaps, the largest returns, and they are at present 
daiberately discouraged. Everything is done for the first and 
second classes ouly, yet in 1859 the passengers were— 
First class . ° : . ° - 15,737,252 
Second class. . . . . . 38,751,789 
Third class . e re e ° . 70,356,889 
—the third class being more than seven-twelfihs of the whole. They, 
moreover, are the only class who greatly increase. In the three 
years ending Ist July, 1861, the rate of increase was— 


Firstclass . . . . % per cent. 
Secondclass . . «. . « Sh 
Third class . ° . » & s 


—the third class having increased at twice the ratio of the second, and 
twenty-seven times that of the first. The return of receipts makes 
this fact even more clearly apparent. In the three years the receipts 
were varied as follows : 


£ 

First class decreased : ° . - 60,000 

Second class increased - . - « 200,000 

Third class increased ? . ‘ . 240,000 
The loss in the first class, doubtless, has been gained by the second, 
and the third has therefore gained really 100,000/. a year over even its 
cheapest rival. It is, moreover, the bulk, not the proportion, of re- 
ceipts which affect the dividend, and it is from numbers alone that a 
great increase in the mass can be reasonably looked for. At present 
the whole measure of increase on all classes is less than two Siem 


per cent. upon the total capital invested, while the mileage during 
the same period of three years has increased ten per cent. The pas- 
senger receipts per mile are, therefore, over all England, slowly de- 
ereasing—a discreditable result, which indicates better than any 
‘arguments that the railway system has reached a point at which it 


subsoil. 

We have taken the whole returns for the satisfaction of those who 
only believe in general figures ; but we will now take an individual 
railway, and that the one which already deals most fairly with 
third-class passengers. The London and Brighton Company, in 
summer, carries third-class excursionists to Brighton and back, a 
hundred miles, for half-a-crown, a fair approximation to a just third- 
class rate. The result of this conduct has been an increase of five 
per cent. in the receipts from the first-class, and of thirty per cent. 
on those of the third. That, however, it may be said, is no argu- 
ment. What is the gain over increased expenditure ? Just 40,0007, 
the increase of traffic charges, not by any means wholly attributable 
to this cause, having been only 10,0002. in all. Even this, however, 
does not represent the truth. The five per cent. increase in the first- 
class receipts looks well, but is only one-seventh per cent. on capital, 
while the increase on the third-class is direct addition to net profits 
of nearly a half percent. Supposing these directors by fair reductions, 
lights, and decent conduct towards its third-class travellers, to raise 
the numbers in the same proportion during the next three years, they 
will have added one per cent. to their dividend, that is, have increased 
their shareholders’ wealth by a million and a half at the very least. 
As a matter of fact, we believe the adoption of the half-crown fare as 
their permanent third-class fare, and the addition of third-class car- 
riages to every train, would multiply the gross receipts from this 
class threefold, while, as their own receipts show, every 40,000/. made 
only costs them 10,000/. in traffic outlay. In other words, the third- 
class traffic alone would yield an additional profit of 300,0000. 
a year, or three and a half per cent. upon their gross capital. 
They have, we imagine from their last report, some dim sense of 
this fact themselves, but like all other railway companies they 
cannot realize the locomotive tendencies of the population, and 
have fancies about limits to locomotion which deprive them of 
half the advantage of their experience. The mass of our working 
population, sixty per cent. of the people, cannot be said to travel at 
all, and the number of passengers must be multiplied by six, and 
then remultiplied by the number of times in the year each person will 
travel, before the limit of traffic need even be apprehended. If they 
doubt, let them start a fourth class for six months, making it as un- 
comfortable as they like, but charging only a penny for every three 
miles, and they will gain, for the first time, some idea of what a third- 
class traffic, properly cultivated, might become. Only in that case 
they must turn their clerks out of the third-class ticket-rooms, place 
decent porters in their stead, who will not consider it to be part of 
their duty to be insolent to their paymasters, and sel/ tickets all day 
long at a long counter, like other tradesmen, instead of authorizing 
sales only for periods of five minutes, during which a frantic crowd 
struggles up to a pigeon-hole, which only admits one. If proof were 
wanted that the railways prefer select customers to the more profit- 
able mass, it would be found in the preposterous arrangements now 
made for ticket distribution. 


. *\* 
Letter ta the Editor. 

THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” ON MRS. STOWE, 
Str,—A writer in the Saturday Review of last week, in an article on 
“ Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Wounded Feelings,” has done me the honour 
of coupling my name with hers. It does not appear exactly why he 
has done this. Probably it is due to a letter of mine in a late 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine, in which I maintained, what no 
person slightly acquainted with the recent history of the United 
States could ever have doubted, what the reviewer himself after 
Fremont’s proclamation, and the other news brought by the last 
mail, cannot, I suppose, now doubt—that the slavery question is at 
issue, is in fact the material issue, in this war. 

What a Saturday Reviewer may say or think of me is not of the 
least consequence ; nor would it be worth while to notice the tone of 
that or of other leading English papers on any home question. We 
are used to them, and their habits of speech and thought, and have 
become comfortably case-hardened. But this is not so with the 
Americans, and in view of the bitter feeling which has been roused 
in them by our press within the last six or eight months, and which 
will probably outlive our generation, I should be glad if you will 
allow me to say a few words, 

Let any Englishman try to put himself honestly in the place of an 
American, and then read such articles as the one to which I have 
alluded, and which is by no means an unfavourable specimen of the 
class, and I venture to say he will no longer wonder at the effect they 
have had in the United States. They are remarkable for two charac- 
teristics ; first, for the deliberate imputation of mean motives, and, 
secondly, for the cruel spirit in which they are written. It may 
have been right to say unpleasant things, but it cannot be right to say 
them in the way of all others which will give most pain. To a 
nation or a man engaged in a struggle for life or death, the tone of 
flippant and contemptuous serenity is the worst we can adopt, if we 
must speak. Take this article as a specimen: Jf an English gentle- 
man felt a call to write remarks on the letter of a very distinguished 
American lady—a letter which is, at any rate, full of deep sorrow for 
the estrangement between our two countries—need he have entitled 
his remarks “ Mrs. Stowe’s Wounded Feelings ?”—ought he to have 
talked about “a good ery, and a flounce out of the room ?”—ought 
he to have sneered at her appeal to the “ great fellowship of Chris- 
tian freedom ?” or to have congratulated her “ that she has at least 
contributed a lucifer match to the conflagration?” This is nothing 
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but saying what he had to say in the most offensive manner, and 
seeking to inflict, or being utterly careless of inflicting, unnecessary 
ain. If that be the object of Saturday Reviewers, of course there 

js nothing more to be said. They do their work in masterly style. 

But the nation is paying somewhat dearly for its penny whistle of 

smart writing, by meaus of which many of its leading journalists are 
doing their best to rouse the hatred of all nat ions against us. 

As to the imputation of the worst motives to the Northerners by 
the Times and the Saturday Review, from the first outbreak of hos- 
tilities till now, could anything have been more unfair, or more 
needless? Nations as well as men are two-sided. There is in them 
both the mean self-seeking nature, and the manly God-like nature, 
always struggling the one against the other. To which will you appeal, 
if you wish to see nation or man go right and act nobly? The 
surest way to make men act from low motives, is not to give them 
credit for high ones. Nothing can be easier, and to a certain extent 
it proves our cleverness to do this. Every action probably has its 
mean side, and if it should turn out after all that the mean is the 
stronger in any particular case, our foresight would have been at 
fault had we not anticipated this. To take the particular instance 
in point. 

We all know that the North has not put the slavery question for- 
ward officially. All of us who care to study the subject know why 
this has not been done. Many of us think the policy unwise, and 
the reasons whoily insufficient. We may think and say that, if per- 
sisted in, it will ruin the cause of the North, that it has already 
given an enormous advantage to the secessionists. But this is quite 
another thing from crying out, over and over again, “ it is naught, it is 
naught. These Yankees are, after all, only fighting for tariffs and 
hurt vanity.” It was our duty, as the nation which has taken the 
lead in the abolition of slavery, to have borne all things from, and 
hoped all things for, those who had gone down into the lists with the 
great slave power; to have given them credit for what they could 
not, or dared not, yet avow ; to have encouraged them to go bravely 
on in the path they had taken, let it lead them where it might. We 
have not done this. Our press has chosen to take the other course, 
to impute the lowest motives, to cull out and exult over all the 
meanness, and bragging, and disorder which the contest has brought 
out, and while we sit on the bank to make no allowances for those 
who are struggling in the waves. The consequence is the state of 
fecling we see now in all loyal Americans towards England. 

1 am, yours truly, 
Tuomas Ilvenes. 


Fine Arts. 
THE ART OF “PUNCH.” 
[Srconp Norice. } 
Mr, Joun Tennret, the second on our list of Punch draughismen, 
devoted himself in his earlier days to “high art.” His cartoons at 
the exhibitions in Westminster-hall will be remembered by many, and 
his fresco of “ Saint Cecilia” may be seen any day in the New Houses 
of Parliament. Possessed of a very retentive memory of the form 
and mechanism of the human figure, and the movements of animals, 
and having acquired the power of precise and accurate draughtsman- 
ship at an early age, the ambition of shining as an historical painter 
appears suddenly to have deserted him, and in the year 1850 he 
joined the Punch staff. In looking over the volumes which contain 
Mr. Tenniel’s work, one is struck by the peculiarity that, of all the 
Punch artists, he is the only one that has remained, as it were, sta- 
tionary. His drawing is as clean and definite in his earlier illustra- 
tions as in those of to-day. With the exception that his hand has 
gained somewhat in freedom, there is no evidence of his having 
altered or modified his style in any way. The faces of Mr. Tenniel’s 
figures (excepting always those of his political personages) have a 
sameness oak ean of individuality about them that seem to imply 
that he trusts rather to his extraordinary memory than to hints taken 
direct from nature. In the illustrations to Asop’s Fables (published 
in 1548), the earliest of Mr. Tenniel’s wood drawings, i believe, 
many of the figures bear a strong family resemblance to those in 
Punch, and the present type of some of his faces may be discovered 
even in his Westminster cartoons. Nature, in its broad, simple 
sense has received only partial study from Mr. Tenniel. The stage, 
the drawing academy, and the costume book, have always intervened 
between him and the outer world. His sympathies are less with the 
present than the past. Modern dress is awkward and uncouth, and 
our lives deficient in romantic and picturesque incident, according to 
Mr. Tenniel’s way of thinking. No wonder, therefore, that he seldom 
aims at a “ social,” or that in modern subjects he is least successful. 
In every species of costume he is a great and reliable authority ; 
he portrays Greek, Assyrian, Egyptian, and North American Indian 
with equal fidelity. With fourteenth-century hood and liripipe, 
Elizabethan doublet and hose, the wig and jack-boots of Queen Anne’s 
time, and all the manifold changes that dress has undergone in this 
country from the earliest to the latest times, he is perfectly acquainted. 
And who has drawn armour so well as Mr. Tenniel? Not a joint or 
rivet escapes his watchful eye. He loves to accompany the steel-clad 
knight when “ pricking o’er the plain,” encountering the scaly dragon, 
rescuing beauty in distress, or challenging all comers to a trial of 


skill. He revives the sports of hunti.g and hawking, tilting at the 
ring or quintain, and the joust and tournament, where the “queen 


of beauty and love” sits smiling amid the clash of arms and the fan- 
fare of trumpets, ready to reward the vietor with alaurel wreath, In 








a quainter vein he shows the knight ascending the tower of his “ladye 
love” by a ladder of ropes, while a hand holding an enormous pair of 
shears issues from an arrow-slit, severs the rope, and cuts off all chance 
of retreat ; or when attacking a Moorish castle the Moor pushes the 
scaling-ladder from the wall, and the knight, to save himself from 
falling, catches hold of the pagan’s beard, leaving one in doubt 
whether one or both will kiss their mother earth. One of the drollest 
of Mr. Tenniel’s medieval subjects is that in which two Norman 
soldiers are wrestling together. Fragments of swords, maces, and 
battle-axes strew the ground; so having exhausted their stock of 
weapons, nothing is left for the knights but to take each other by the 
throat and struggle grimly for the fall. Droll, too, is the courier, 
who blows a French horn with such violence, that the blast takes him 
off his feet and sends his hat flying. ‘The theatrieal supernumerary— 
the stage ruffian who “ delights in crime,” and whose costume consists 
chiefly of a broad-brimmed hat, boots, and a bueckle—and actors 
generally, are great favourites of Mr. Tenniel’s. At one period he 
was perpetually drawing Mr. Charles Kean, and wickedly giving un- 
due prominence to that gentleman’s nose. Mr. Tenniel must be as 
deeply acquainted with the equestrian play of Mazeppa as any of the 
hoarse-voiced actors who perform in that somewhat depressing drama, 
and no one ean have a more lively appreciation of the “points” of a 
Roman-nosed, piebald circus horse. His clowns, pantaloons, sprites, 
and acrobats are capital. Many are the clown’s tricks that he has 
recorded in his initial letters: clown ramming the dummy policeman 
in a mortar, while Pantaloon stands ready with a red-hot poker to set 
fire to the charge and blow the unfortunate “Peeler” to atoms ; 
Clown walking daintily with a hen-coop for a crinoline, to the dis- 
comfiture of the feathered brood ; or carefully painting large black 
diagrams on the newly-washed shirts hung up to dry ; and numberless 
others. There is humour in the notion of the cabman driven to in- 
sanity by the reduction of eab fares to the uniform rate of sixpence a 
mile. He has harnessed a chair, and hails imaginary passengers. He 
wears straws in his hair, and the walls of his cell are covered with 
the objectionable “ sixes,” one of which hangs in a gallows. Equally 
good is the howling puppy whose body is encased in a large pie, 
labelled “ Mutton, 2d.” 

Mr. Tenniel’s classic and academic feeling is well exemplified in a 
series of caricatures of Flaxman’s outlines which illustrate a parody 
on the “Ancient Mariner” and the “ Epsom Marbles,” a sort of 
travestie of those which bear the name of Elgin. Punch rides gallantly 
along surrounded by his staff, literary and artistic ; acrobats, Ripsies, 
donkey-carts, and four-in-hands follow, and the procession is closed 
by jockeys mounted on horses of the Phidian rather than the racer 
type. In the title-page to Vol. XXTV. (1853), Punch is throned as 
Jupiter, surrounded by the lesser gods. He grasps pen and pencil 
as his thunderbolts. His eagle (Louis Napoleon) sits at his right. 
Sir James Graham is Neptune, and Colonel Sibthorp Mars. The 
Earl of Derby turns his back, dressed as an acrobat ; In the pose of 
the Farnese Hercules he reposes on his e/wb labelled “Carlton.” 
Disraeli appears as Mercury, the speech of Thiers in his pocket, and 
Britannia, with helmet-shaped bonnet, large umbrella, and owl, is 
disguised as Minerva. In his “Dream in the British Museum,” 
where the stuffed giraffe and hippopotamus jostle with the skeleton 
of the mammoth and the pashts and scarabei of the Egyptian 
sculptors, or ina “ Reverie in the Crystal Palace,” where the gigantic 
figures from the tomb of Abou Simbel keep watch over the sphinxes 
and the Assyrian winged bull, Mr. Tenniel gives ample proof of his 
powers of fancy and imagination. Nor must his admirable drawings 
of animals be overlooked. I have alluded above to the circus horses, 
but the British lion is under great obligations to Mr. Tenniel for the 
skill with which that gentleman has drawn his portrait on numerous 
occasions. “ Keep Watch !”—a double-page engraving, in which the 
lion of England having conquered the tiger of India, reposes on 
the body of his foe, and, looking up into the sky, watches the con- 
test between the eagles of France and Austria—was not only good in 
political significancy, but is a grand and powerful rendering of brute 
form. 

A word concerning Mr. Tennicl as a humorist. Occasionally he 
hits the right nail on the head} as in the political drawings, the title- 
pages of the almanacks, &c., but as a rule his fun is laboured, while he 
relies too much for effect on his antiquarian lore, forgetting that the 
general public have a limited acquaintance with medieval manners 
and customs. But I must bid adieu to Mr. Tenniel, and only stay- 
ing to assure him that I hope the day is far distant when we sha 
cease to see his quaint aul neatly-drawn figures in the pages of 
Punch, pass on to review the drawings of Mr. Keene. 

Mr. Charles Keene has not been connected with Punch for more 
than seven or eight years, but in that time he has made visible pro- 
gress. Many of his earlier drawings are black and heavy through 
over-elaboration ; those of to-day, while equally careful, are brilliant, 
free, and life-like. The two chief characteristics of his style are in- 
dividuality and conscientiousness. His heads all look like portraits, 
the minutest details of character are never omitted, and every part 
of his drawing has nature for its basis. Mr. Keene delights in 
setting himself tasks of artistic difficulty requiring much time and 
patience in their accomplishment. Whatever he does, he determines 
shall be done femeatie. Thus, to take a common instance, in 
drawing a eab or cart wheel (a foreshortened one pleases him best), 
Mr. Keene will take care that it shall be as exactly like a wheel as 
he can make it, that it shall be so true in its formation that no coach- 
maker shall be able to find fault with it. It may not be a matter of 
vital importance, perhaps, to draw wheels in this careful manner in an 
ordinary woodeut, and Mr. Leech, whose wheels are not even round, 
shows that they may be drawn with the greatest recklessness. But 
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the pleasure is the same in amount, though of a different kind, that an 
artist feels in looking at Mr. Leech’s dashing resemblance to a wheel 
and Mr. Keene’s actual portraiture of one. This incident of the wheel 
may appear trivial to some readers, but it is not really so. In 
the first place, a wheel is by no means an easy object to draw truly, 
and then, if we find an artist so faithful in his inanimate objects, 
we may generally rely upon his truthfulness in higher things, 
such as the features and expressions of men and women. Accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Keene introduces us to Buffles, of the Blankshire 
Volunteers, he gives not only the proper number of buttons to his 
coat, and a faithful delineation of all his equipments, but he stamps 
the character of the face and figure of Buffles with such force that 
the truth of the portrait is at once recognisable. Mr. Keene’s love 
of out-door nature is as strongly pronounced as Mr. Leech’s. His 
landscape backgrounds are charmingly real. He has not that exten- 
sive knowledge of the world that Mr. Leech pom, nor is his 
range of character so varied. He chiefly reproduces the dining-room 
waiter, the cab or omnibus driver, and the rifle volunteer. Some- 
times he portrays the “swell ;” but his chief pet is the artist. Mr. 
Keene has depicted him under a variety of aspects—taking in the 
milk for his tea, writhing under tlhe remarks of lay critics, getting 
enthusiastic over Macaulay’s “Ivry,” talking “shop” in a railway 
carriage, and shocking an old lady by the indifference with which he 
talks of knocking off little girls’ heads, or moving his “ properties,” 
and having a dispute with the cabman about the lay figure, which 
cabby wants to charge for as a “hextra person, ’cos I see she wos a 
hinwalid.” I hear of much complaint against Mr. Keene amongst 
the more “ select” artists, for what they consider such “libels on the 
profession.” With such very thin-skinned gentlemen it would be 
idle to remonstrate, but a more tangible objection to Mr. Keene’s 
artist drawings is that he only presents us with one type of the class 
—a being who can afford to be well, though sometimes eccentrically, 
clad, but who prefers to paint, seated on a penitential trestle in a 
studio, picturesque, perhaps, but scarcely comfortable—a sort of 
carpenter’s cast-off shed, which admits the wind through many a 
chink, and the temperature of which is scarcely rendered endurable 
by a stove with a perpetually smoking chimney. Mr. Keene might 
now and then favour us with the “ lavender-kid artist,” whose clothes 
make so capital an advertisement for his tailor, and who has a painting- 
room in the neighbourhood of Regent-street or Piccadilly ; the “ man 
of the day,” whose talk is of dukes and countesses; or the drawling 
pre-Raphaelite, who finds everything painted by his clique “awfully 
lly,” and everything else “awful rot ;” or the artist who attributes 

is want of success to ill-luck instead of to his bad painting, and 
considers that the Royal Academicians, unanimous for once in their 
lives, have leagued themselves into a conspiracy to crush him. These 
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THE PAPACY, THE EMPIRE, AND THE KINGDOM 
OF ITALY.* 
Monsienor Francisco Liverant is the son of humble but respee- 
table parents in the old States of the Church. His father died 
“a victim of his supreme love to the Holy See” when his son 
was still young, and the boy was brought up by a devout mother 
and by priests. He enjoyed the patronage of the present Pope, 
then Cardinal Mastai, from an cuily hour, and has obtained every 
honour he has solicited, except the post of auditor to the Rota 
in his native province of Ravenna. But even the refusal of this 
was softened by his appointment as protonotary: and he himself 
yrofesses to have always been treated with courtesy and kindness 
“ Antonelli. Of late years he has withdrawn from attendance upon 
Court, and devoted himself to literature. His works are all, more 
or less, connected with religion; a treatise on relics, the biographies 
of two popes, and a popular version of the works of St. lo the 
Great, are the principal already published; and he advertises a col- 
lection of documents of medieval Church history as speedily to 
appear. Monsignor Liverani’s opinions are mostly what might be 
expected from his antecedents. He speaks with evident dislike of 
the great anti-Catholic powers, England and Russia; and it is pro- 
bably his religion that induces him to allude with tenderness and re- 
spect to Austria, and incidentally to the German nation, “ perhaps the 
most profound and learned of Europe.” Accidentally opposed to 
the Jesuits, and characterizing in strong terms that meddling vanity 
which has brought them into a constant disrepute, he still regards 
them as “a miraculous exemplar of learning and virtue.” While he 
indicates the weak points in the character of his early patron, Pio 
Nono, he is warm in praising “ the sublime virtues” of “ the angelic 
Pontilf.” He regrets the suppression of monasteries, and dreads the 
religious tolerance under which Protestant errors are creeping into 
Piedmont and Tuscany. He believes the safety of society can only 
be found in that Church which has saved Europe from barbarism and 
Italy from becoming a province of the Turkish Empire. Being thus 
a loyal priest and a devout Catholic, Monsignor Liverani has never- 
theless been forced over to the patriotic side by certain human 
instincts for justice and liberty, and constrained by love of truth to 
give the most terrible testimony ever yet brought forward against 
the corruptions of the temporal government of the Pope. He de- 
clares that the works of Farini and About are substantially correct. 
He shows that the abuses now rampant are no new thing for which 
a single weak old man is to be blamed. Speaking with intimate 





and others must be more familiar to Mr. Keene than to the preseut 
writer, and I hope that in his next artist cut we may behold the | 
results of his experience. 

Political caricature is never attempted by Mr. Keene. 
fines himself to conversational subjects, initial letters, and headings 
to the prefaces and indexes. His Jokes are laboured and not always 
obvious. Judging from other illustrations by Mr. Keene, such as 
the admirable series of the “Good Fight” in Once a Week, I should 
say his genius is rather grave than gay. But as no man ean be con- 
stantly aiming at a target without frequently “ making a bull’s eye,” 
so Mr. Keene cannot fail of being nee sometimes. As an 
early example of intensified fun, [ should mention “ Mr. Popplewit,” 
an inexperienced sportsman, who, having returned home from a day’s 
shooting, allows his gun to go off in the hall while in a perpendicular 
position. The charge passes through three floors, blowing up the 
pet spaniel, and shivering the chandelier to atoms in the first—smash- 
ing a looking-glass in the second—scattering the children’s toys in 
the nursery on the third floor, and finally, scaring the cats on the 
roof of the house. There is much grotesque drollery in the group 
of Gorillas which heads the preface to the last volume, and others 
might be mentioned did space permit. Mr. Keene’s present style is 
large, broad, and energetic. He draws with firmness and power. 
He improves gradually, but surely, though sometimes his progress is 
marked by leaps. One of these leaps took place two weeks ago, in 
a drawing of two artists sketching on stilts, which, regarded from an 
artistic point of view, is, perhaps, the best Mr. Keene has achieved. 
Sea, beach, boats, and figures, are drawn with a light but certain 
hand, while the brilliant sunny effect deserves the highest praise. I 
have never seen a picture bearing Mr. Keene’s name, and hear that 
he does not paint. It is a great pity, for he is evidently the owner 
of high pictorial powers. The demands on his time are doubtless 

reat, but he surely does not lack the inclination to paint, and if he 

as the inclination, can he not contrive to shape the opportunity ? 
It is out of no disrespect to Mr. Keene’s Punch drawings, but be- 
cause I think so highty of them, that I believe him to be capable of 
finer and more durable art, and, in common with many others, I 
should be glad to find the name of Charles Keene in the Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogue for 1862. 

Respecting Mr. Howard’s ornithological and other illustrations, I 
have little to say in praise. They are not without humour of a 
certain kind, but have nothing else to recommend them. In exe- 
cution they are small and hesitating, and look like the work of a 
man who is perfectly satisfied with his own performances. Mr. 
Julian Portch draws with a pretty touch and dainty pencil. Mr.G.du 
Maurier has not, perhaps, been sufficiently long before the public to 


He con- | 


enable one to estimate him truly; yet his drawings have a pleasant 
silvery look, and exhibit traces of refinement and gentlemanly feeling. 
If he continues to improve as he has lately, Puch will find in Mr. 
du Maurier a great acquisition. 
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| mankind. 
}or less scandalous. ‘ ; 
| Government that, in virtue of its very theory, it blazons its tyranny 


knowledge of persons and facts, he exposes such a practice of dis- 
honour—lawless ministers, venal judges, immoral priests, and cor- 


| ruption everywhere—as it would be hard to parallel in the history of 


No doubt the chronicles of a Court must always be more 
But it is the peculiar scandal of the Romish 


and its sins with the pretext of a divine mission. The keys of 
St. Peter and the caaailiien mantle have become the badges of imis- 
rule. ; 

It is not pleasant to dwell upon personal histories. But in the 
case of Rome, the one city that should be national and European, 
there is scarcely anything to record except the intrigues of a few 
courtiers and ministers in their struggles for place and wealth. 
Among these, Antonelli is perhaps the only one who, in virtue of 
deeper infamy, has become historical. Monsignor Liverani justly 
reprehends the attacks which have been made on the minister’s pa- 
rentage. But no such considerations affect our retrospect of the 
means which have made the cardinal rich and powerful. He began 
life in the chambers of a judge, who took bribes so greedily that he 
was at last dismissed the service. As the cardinal has steadily per- 
secuted his old master’s innocent colleague, and has made Meriel 
and Berardi, the two clerks whom he worked with in the office, his 
constaut associates in power, his own complicity must at least be 
matter of suspicion, A democrat in 1848, and a member of the re- 
forming cabinet in which only three priests sat, Antonelli contrived, by 
a timely flight, to avoid all connexion with the triumvirs, and became 
the minister of the Pope on his return from Gaeta. During twelve 
years he has had the singular art to maintain his power ununpaired 
over a capricious and, in the main, well-meaning old man. He has raised 
no fewer than seventy persons from obscure parts of the Abruzzi, 
Campania and Comarea, to places of trust and honour about the Pope. 
His brother, Filippo, has been made Governor of the Bank, and 
another, Luigi, is a magistrate of the Corn-market. The importance 
of these appointments will be easily understood. The Bank, under 
its present governor, gives no discounts, and the tradesmen of Rome 
are obliged to borrow money from usurers, chief of whom is Filippo 
Antonelli. Luigi, on his part, has succeeded in raising the price of 
bread, till an artisan’s weekly wages will only purchase about ten 
pounds. The result of course is, that the distress of the lower 
orders has to be relieved by the constant alms of the Pope and a 
few great nobles, and the money thus applied, lamentably insufficient 
as it is, swells the gains of the great regraters. Already, in 1853, 
the cardinal’s service of gold plate attracted the unfriendly com- 
ments of the prelates who visited Rome. But he has not sacrificed 
more solid interests to ostentation. Prince Torlonia lately recom- 
mended the Pope to borrow money from his prime-minister, who bad 
lodged several millions of francs in a London bank, and offered to 
“* Tt Papato, UImpero, e il Regno @italia, } Memoria di Monsignor Francesco 
Liverani, Prelato Domestico e Proto-notario della Santa Sede, al Conte de Montalem- 
bert. Firenze: G. Barbera, Editore. 
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ive documentary proof of his assertion. Pio Nono’s answer is not 
recorded. Perhaps he gave the same reply as when Galli, the minis- 
ter of finance, was accused of peculation: “ He does this sort of 
thing every day.” It is not easy to advise a sovereign who, having 
sworn to receive counsel freely from the cardinals, forbade one of 
them, Savelli, to appear at court, because he had censured the ad- 
ministration at an interview. Naturally the present is the Carnival 
time of rogues. Amid the generai misery of Rome a few fortunes are 
still made by employés. Two underlings in the Treasury enjoyed sixty 
thousand crowns as asingle dividend. ‘The Marquis Campana, distin- 

uished as a virtuoso, and placed in trust of the funds of the Monte di 
Piet, embezzled a million crowns. Some years after his delinquency 
was known to the men in power, he was suddenly apprehended, de- 
clared guilty of theft, and thrown into prisou. A few months later his 
property was sequestered, but he himself set at liberty, with a pass- 

ort for Naples, where the late king appointed him director of the 
sali It would be curious to know what ideas of right and 
wrong could exist in the minds of an ordinary official trained up 
under such a system. The old description of the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, “based upon the negation of God,” seems hardly too 
strong for Rome. 

Monsignor Liverani dwells chiefly on the corruption of the Curia 
and the infamous employment of foreign troops, by which its power 
is maintained. Ife instances the Irish volunteers as distinguished 
for their disorderly “ debauches and fierce riotings, making the streets 
and taverns re-echo to bestial shouts.” But he does not touch often 
or willingly on what we in England are apt to consider the worst 
features of priestly government—its harassing police, its cruelty, and 
its secret immorality. The few notices that do eseape him are, how- 
ever, sufficiently curious : “ Monsignor Macioti had the heart to keep 
a wretched brother banished to the convent of Palazzuolo, on the 
lake of Castel Gandolfo, under the pretence that he was mad, but in 
reality to enjoy his share of his paternal inheritance. To whatever 
expedients the wretched man might resort, no magistrate would hear 
his complaints, always drowned by intrigues and by the dreaded 
power of his brother.” An aneedoie of another kind will remind our 
readers of Luther’s visit to Rome. Monsignor Liverani heard a 
canon sing the Pater noster farcically in the most sacred part of the 
mass, “and the deacon who gave him back the paten, accompanied 
the ccremony with a blasphemy which I dare not deseribe.” The 
canon told the story afterwards and it was received with shouts of 
laugliter by a company of priests. On one oceasion our author re- 
sresented to his superiors that a religious confraternity was in the 
Pabit of ending its devotions at a feast with closed doors, to which 
women were invited, and which lasted into the night. He was told 
to keep quiet, as the faithful would cease to give alms if they knew 
how the money went. It was partly, perhaps, a similar dread of 
avoiding scandal that led the government to replace a bishop, who 
had been convicted of a rape, in the magistracy. Ina country where 
there is no free press it is easy for a minister to believe that a scandal 
will pass away when it is not branded with any open disgrace. Un- 
happily, a invariably end by inspiring the people with 
a profound and indiscriminating distrust of their rulers. 

Writing as a practical man Monsignor Liverani does not touch, 
and, perhaps, does not fully see, the impossibility of combining 
secular with spiritual authority. Hence his argumentative parts are 
appeals to feeling rather than to reason. He exposes the profanity 
of the idea, which M. Veuillot has put forward, that the Church will 
become Protestant and heretical if it loses the right of oppressing 
five million Italians. He feels that Italy cannot exist without Rome, 
and he knows that religion was never more powerful than when it 
was unendowed. He resigns himself to the prospect of a pope 
resident in Rome, and a king supreme in Italy, whose rival systems 
and powers shall perpetually clash, but yet mutually sustain each the 
other. He believes that Rome can never be the temporal capital. 
Its people must be free, must be fellow-citizens with Italy, but its 
oak the Vicar of Christ, must be left in august independence, un- 
shadowed by any rival authority. This plan of a mediatized Vatican 
is one which moderate and thoughtful men would gladly have ac- 
cepted a year ago, and it is the fault of the present Curia if its 
execution has since then become more difficult,—if the Halians are 
at present less willing to give up any rights over that Rome which 
is their birthright, and the object of intensifying struggles and aspira- 
tions. We only care to observe that present. difficulties will simply be 
adjourned if the Pope retains or receives temporal power anywhere. 
The citizen and the priest cannot live under one roof; their whole 
conceptions of life are different. We pass over the minor scandals 
which Monsignor Liverani records, and to which a clerical govern- 
ment is always liable ; the absurd edicts placarded about the capital, 
“on marriage, on chastity, on the eating pepper and spices and sala- 
cious food,” or the scandal that the brothels which the Curia 
wisely abstains from trying to put down, receive a subvention 
from the Pope’s privy purse. We will merely recal the seemingly 
insignificant case of the little Mortara. No candid man will ever 
blame the Pope severely for his conduct on that occasion. When he 
violated the rights of conscience, he was ouly obeying the canon 
law, which it was his duty to administer. No doubt, a larger- 
minded statesman would have taken refuge in some theory of 
development, and broken through the abominable tradition, or found 
a by-way out of the difficulty, but it would not be fair to quarrel with 
a ruler because, with the best intentions, he has a feeble intellect. 
The real importance of the case was, that it exposed the fatal logic 
by which every theocratic government is bound. There are thousands 
of Protestant bigots in our own country who would gladly misuse 


similar opportunities against any form of dissent from the popular 





faith. Fortunately for England the power of these men is limited by 

Jaw and opinion. Unfortunately for Italy and Catholicism the Church, 

which boasts that it is uncompromising and intolerant of error, has 

been invested with a sovereignty which must, from its very nature, 

comprehend the doubter and the heretic as well as the orthodox. It is 

as ifa military state were to make martial law the universal civic code. 

Monsignor Liverani’s candid and thoughtful work is not only 

honourable to himself but is likely to do good service to Catholicism. 

The interested, the bigoted, and the timid are, of course, indignant 
that the Papal policy should be arraigned by one whom the Pope 
has cherished. They would wish all the sons of the Chureh to form 
a serried phalanx, and obey the word of command unquestioningly. 

Happily for themselves, they have men in their ranks too noble to 
serve with the passionless instinct of mercenaries, and too human- 
hearted to draw sword against their brothers. If it were otherwise,— 
if the vow of the priest and the duties of the Catholic transcended 
the obligations of common citizenship,—if thought were to be bound 
and the tongue pliant on mere questions of temporal policy, the 
system demanding such sacrifices would be an organized outrage to 
self-respect and conscience. We in England should no longer dread 
it as a powerful enemy, but we should look forward with pain to a 
dissolution in which religion might be compromised. Belonging to 
the one power that first proclaimed revolt from Rome, and the 
only power that has never received its representatives, we can 
afford to regard it without passion and without fear. We are 
content to believe that the Protestantism with which our tradi- 
tions of national greatness are bound up may fail to reflect the 
culture and express the spiritual wants of races other than our own. 
The mere reverence for antiquity and the tenderness of gentle 
breeding plead powerfully in behalf of the Church which represents 
the oldest and grandest struggle of religion against civil power. 
Without the walls of Jerusalem there is no nobler monument of our 
faith than the cross on the Capitol. The vulgar craving to win a 
few proselytes can never induce any earnest man to wish for such a 
convulsion of European thought as would attend the untimely ruin 
of Catholicism. Pio Nono and his counsellors have missed one of 
those heroic opportunities which only occur once in the lifetime of 
any society. If they had shaken off the dust of the temporalities and 
proclaimed that the Church of Christ could exist without an earthly 
kingdom in the nineteenth century as in the first, they would have 
lost a few uniforms for courtiers, a few pensions for hirelings, and a 
parade-ground for foreign troops, but they would have won the re- 
spect of Kurope and the hearts of the Italian people. Hundreds from 
our own ranks have left us for the one Church that seemed spiritual 
and supernatural because it proclaimed itself independent of earthly 
sovereignties, and a few years have scarcely passed before its rulers 
declare that their creed demands a standing army and a subject 
population for its support. We have greater faith in its destinies 
than they, But the question is one of justice, not of calculation, and 
we cannot buy a religious peace for Europe if a people be the price. 
“T rejoice,” said the Marquis de Pimodan, a little before he fell 
fighting, “to stake everything for the sake of the Holy See; only 
sometimes my mind is clouded with a doubt lest we have come here 
to sustain abuses which we should never endure in our own land.” 
In his prefatory letter to Count Montalembert, Monsignor Liverani 
speaks more precisely, and his words carry conviction : “ Only recon- 
ciliation is possible, and you let it be perceived that you desire a re- 
storation. The restoration among us means an implacable censure, 
which deprives fathers of their family, sons of their means of living, 
all of their country, of the consolations of a home, and of that heaven 
which has been created for us by Providence: the restoration means 
Croats to dispense stripes daily without distinction of age, rank, avd 
sex in the Romagna and Lombardy ; the restoration means proserip- 
tion, imprisonments, sequestrations, exiles, banishments, secret con- 
spiracies, secret societies, filtered into every fibre of human fellowship 
to corrupt and contaminate further our already vicious and rotten 
society ; the restoration means the promises of perjured princes, the 
oaths of dishonoured kings, new Antonellis, new Gallis, new banks, 
and new monopolists, ‘who eat up my people as it were bread;? the 
restoration means for us daggers, grapeshot, fusillades, bombs, and 
every horror of war, and that a fratricide war, the country infested by 
assassins, the cities by cut-throats, and the whole land witness of 
awful crimes; the restoration means a constant alternation of rebel- 
lions and censures, of seditions, and monitions, and excommunica- 
tions; bulls derided, the answers of the Penitentiary profaned in 
its journals, pious practices abandoned by our young men, perhaps 
never to be resumed.” ‘This is now the third or fourth time that we 
are saddened by the spectacle of Italy cursed by the Pontiff; that 
Italy which Pius 1X. has already declared to be, “if not dearest, at 
least nearest to his heart.” Nothing can be added to this argument. 

It is history as well as prophecy. 





THE PROPHET ENOCIL* 
Tue author of Zhe Prophet Enoch is one of those numerous 
versifiers to whom nature has denied no faculty except earand 
imagination, His verses are curiously twisted prose, and his 
thoughts pompous common sense. In a preface, in which a 
comic vanity struggles hard to shelter itself under an appearance of 
philosophical acumen, Mr. Robertson describes the causes of the 
decay of poetry. These causes he believes to be, first, the enthu- 
siasm with which poetry was encouraged in the beginning of the 
century ; secondly, Byron; thirdly, novels ; fourthly, utilitarian phi- 
losophy ; fifthly, politics; sixthly, precipitate legislation impairing 
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private fortunes ; seventhly, the arts of mechanical industry which | The fiends are baffled, Enoch, stricken with blindness, being i 
e s too much attention ; and eighthly, cheap literature, which | cured, and Jubal, after addressing the pees eaitif,” mae 


“debars publishers of their legitimate profits’—a remark which 


Satan, binds himself to him, and is slain. Enoch, aware that fiends 


makes one calculate the profits made by the Scian “ Row” out of the | are hunting him, takes to flight cqpunntiy under the odd idea that 


Iliad. He conceives, however, that there is a prospect of a revival. 
The “physical sciences have pursued a brilliant career ;” “in the 
Catholic Church, and in the Protestant establishment of these king- 
doms, divines of great learning, eloquence, and intellectual power 
have arisen ;” painting and architecture “have evinced singwar 
power and beauty ;” “the love for poetry inherent in the Saxon and 
the Celtic races of this empire, though dormant, is not extinct ;”’ and 
therefore Mr. Robertson publishes a poem “ deferred till the tide of 
opinion seemed turning in favour of poetry,” and on which tide Mr. 
Robertson obviously hopes to float into a place equal to that of 
Milton. In pursuit of this grand object, he consulted the Book of 
Enoch, Moat ee from the Ethiopic, but was “disappointed in not 
finding it throw more light on the antediluvian world ;” and Molitor’s 
* Philosophy of the Cabalazh ;” and asked counsel of all the eminent 
men with m= baad he was acquainted. Herr Molitor “ approved of his 
general views respecting matters connected with the antediluvian 
world.” Dr. W. von Schiitz, who had studied the races of Seth and 
of Cain for twenty years, gave “very encouraging remarks.” Dr. 
Déllinger highly approved of the plan and execution of the poem ; and 
so did Dr. Windischmann, who “ does not know English.” Steinmetz 
suggested corrections, and finally the work in its manuscript form 
“has been honoured with favourable critiques in two highly respec- 
table organs of the London press.” Obviously Mr. Robertson 
would not have expended all this toil except upon a work which he 
believed to be a magnum opus, a masterpiece, the history of which 
should interest mankind for ages. His assiduity is creditable, and 
had it pleased nature to give him one spark of poetic fire, and the 
faintest knowledge of the principles which separate epic poetry from 
pompous prose, might possibly have produced him some faint mea- 
sure of success. More than that we dare not assert of an author 
who is capable of thinking that these lines are poetry. An angel 
predicts the degradation of Esau and the triumpli of Jacob thus : 
‘*In the chase 
And its wild riotous joys revels the first ; 
The second dwelleth in the peaceful tent, 
Loving and loved of God. By artifice 
He wins the blessing his sire hath reserved 
For the first-born, who in his burning wrath 
Threatens to slay him,” 
They are simply prose, bald as that worst kind of prose prefixed to 
each book of a great poem: “ By artifice he wins the blessing his 
sire hath reserved for the first-born, who in his burning wrath 
threatens to slay him.” 

The idea of the poem is a sound or evena noble one. Under 

cover of the strife between the descendants of Cain and Seth, Mr. 
Robertson essays to depict the struggte between the spirits of science 
and faith, of belief and scepticism. That struggle is as real and 
vital now as ever, and would undoubtedly form a grand subject for a 
poem, while the solemn mist which hangs over the antediluvian 
world admits of illustrations of the struggle broader and more 
shadowy than modern life would allow. Where Enoch is hero we can 
tolerate angels and sorcerers as agents, without a sense of unfitness 
or imnprobebility. The notion of the ultimate reconciliation, through 
a divine command, of science and faith, incarnate in the Seth and 
Cainite races, is one great enough for an epic, and the plot is not in 
itself out of keeping with the grandeur of its theme. Jubal, the father 
of science, and wicked only by thirst for forbidden knowledge, asks 
aid of Enoch, the monarch of the better section of mankind. It is 
refused because good can hold no communion with evil, and Jubal 
appeals to the Evil Powers for vengeance. They are baflled by the 
will of the Almighty ; an angel reveals to Enoch the destiny of man- 
kind, and Jubal is destroyed. Enoch, overpowered by divine will, 
unites his daughter with Jubal’s son—divine faith with intellectual 
power. There are the materials of grand allegory in that sketeh, but 
they are not for Mr. Robertson to use. His Jubal is simply an ill- 
tempered philosopher, Enoch drivels, the angelic vision is an imbecile 
paraphrase of the Scriptures, and the union of Irad and Adah a bad 
scene out of a fifth-rate “goody” novel. We must, however, enter a 
little more into detail. 

Trad, of the Cainite race, comes to ask for his father a knowledge 
of the Sethites’ lore, which is refused, in very bad grammar, by the 
seer, whose 

“ Eyes, bright, intuitive, undimm'd by years, 
All with a secret awe the stranger fill.” 
We do not profess to understand what an “intuitive eye” may be, or 
to imagine how many eyes “ all ” may imply, but. they certainly do not 
enable their owner to perceive the true theory of pronouns, for Enoch 
declines the soqeest thus : 
“* Thou errest ; youth, it is a crime to tear 
The tree of knowledge from the tree of life. 
If that be not engrafted on the last, 
A noxious fruit i bears; its leaves distil 
A dew that blisters—death is in its shade. 
Science is instrument of good or ill; 
Itself indiff'rent, it doth yet partake 
The essence, right or wrong, of things themselves, 
According as man’s spirit shall apply.’” 
Jubal, 
“Whose ample brow and flashing-rolling eye, 
The lord of poesy and music vouch,” 
indignant, flies to a sorcerer, and demands vengeance. The sorcerer 
declares the limits of his own power, but Jubal suggests ingenious 
tortures which the fiends can inflict : 


he can run away from the Devil—a quaint bit of theology for 
ite: “ ”? . _ a 
writer of “holy song”—and tells his host how Adam visited him in 
company with “a glorious band of venerable elds,” who had only on, 
beard among them : —_ 
“ A glorious band of venerable elds, 
Whose silvery beard, and long white flowing garbs 
Gleam’d in the setting rays.” 
We have heard of “ venerable eld” as a poetic expression for old age 
but its plural and personal form is a novelty even in epic poetry. 
Enoch, informed by Irad that his father is dead, and himself con: 
verted, orders him 
“ Here rest till to my presence thou be bid,” 
and wanders into a mountain, where an angel gives him, as the re- 
ward of faithful testimony “in evil times,” a vision of all the ages 
yet tocome. There is a real grandeur in that idea of perfect fore. 
knowledge granted as a reward, which almost compels us to pardon 
Mr. Robertson for having induced us to read his poem, but the mo- 
mentary impression was soon lost. The angel talks sad trash. It 
is thus he renders the vague sublimity of the scriptural sentence. 
“the fountains of the great deep were broken up,” and “ the 
windows of heaven were opened :” 
“ From their embrace a brood of giants springs, 
Impious and cruel, that the world doth fiil 
With lust and violence, till all flesh detiles 
Its ways, that up to heaven for vengeance cry. 
A guilty world God blots from face of day; 
The fountains of the mighty deep unlocks, 
Bids swelling ocean his set bounds o’erleap, 
And skies their drowning cataracts outpour. 
All flesh shall perish save one righteous man, 
( The fourth from thee, ) his spouse, three sons, and wives, 
And pairs of living things his ark reserves.” 
The angel ought to have gone to a Sunday school, where he would 
have learnt that all clean things were preserved in sevens and not in 
pairs, and would have been properly scolded for attributing more 
wives than one to Noah; but he was obviously an angel without 
spiritual advantages. Indeed, his education must have been generally 
neglected, or he could never have uttered such a sentence as the 
following : 
“ For the false root 
Of the forbidden tree, which, when the flood 
The world o’erswept, was burried in the earth 
By the proud giants, Cham again undug.” 
Through the Pentateuch and the historic books the angel plods 
along, like a prosy Josephus, till we reach Elijah, whose career is 
described in words almost profane, in the laughter they irresistibly 
excite. Thus the angel, describing the prophet’s translation, declares 
in swelling climax : 
“ In a fiery whirlwind rapt, 
The hairy seer is lifted up to heaven.” 
The epithet is novel to say the least. 
“ From a world perverse, 
Mindless of prophecy, and speaking signs, 
The Lord hath eall’d him.” 
Mr. Robertson obviously thought first of “unmindful” and then 
of “heedless,” and then, to make sure, combined them, leaving it, 
however, doubtful whether or no it is the perverse world which 
speaks signs. Finally, the angel says: 
“ A great destiny 
Awaits him yet; for at the close of time, 
Escorted by another seer, whose name 
Tho’ writ in book of life must be untold, 
He shall to earth return.” 
We have no space for the whole vision, and we decline to quote 
the astounding verses in which the author has almost contrived to 
effect what man has never yet accomplished—make the words of 
Christ seem feeble ; and with one extract of two lines we pass from 
sacred history. They describe the Greeks : 
“ Warlike, advent’rous, skill’d the sword to wield— 
To ply the rapid oar, or guide the car— 
Varied in genius, polity, and Jaws, 
Like their own clime, where cold and heat contend.” 
“Plying the oar” was a s/ave’s business in Greece; but that 
blunder is lost in the delicious bit of bathos which follows, and we 
pass on to the end of the angel’s revelation : 
** Here the seer, 
O’erwhelm’d by this combustion of the world, 
Exhausted sinks. The angel waves his wings 
O’er his convulséd frame—his soul perturb'd 
By gentle whisper soothes, and by degrees 
Brings him to conscious life.” 
That notion of an angel fanning a fainting man, is, we venture to 
think, original. We must part, however reluctantly, from Mr. 
Robertson, but before we leave his work, we must, in justice to him, 
quote three verses to display his lyric skill. They are from the bridal 
hymn of Adah : 
“ How blest the youth by God allied 
To maid beyond his fancy fair; 
But doubly blest, who meets the bride, 
Where grace and virtue empire share.” 
Where is that ? 
“‘ How trebly blest, where soul with soul 
Flows to its God in mingling tide, 


As blending streams to ocean roll, 
” 





“ Say, can they not? They can—they shall—they musr!” 


When gushing from the mountain-side. 
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excellent simile, only souls flow upwards to God, and rivers 


ly roll down mountains : 

= « When shall divided men unite ? 

When shall the sever’d races join? 

Then earth would lose her deadly blight— 

Then Eden shed her bloom divine.” 
Any gardener will tell the author that to shed bloom, means in 
English to lose bloom. But we are tired of verbal criticism. 

We have not a doubt Mr. Robertson is in prose a sensible and 

even able man, and can only regret that he should ever force on us 
the unpleasant task of reviewing his efforts as a poet. 








Why have we not heard more of this very pleasant and clever book ? 
Well-known writers are not always as scrupulous as ihey ought to be 
in lending their names to the productions of other people, but there 
is certainly nothing in this to discredit the name of Fredrika 
Bremer. The scenery, indeed, both physical and moral, is about as 
strongly contrasted with that of the Swedish novelist as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Instead of the picturesque narrow fiords of 
Sweden, and the virtues which contracted space and the niggard but 
varying influences of the Northern climate bring out of Northmen, 
we have the vast plains, the large scale of life, the tropical but 
uniform passions, the fixed ideas, the rigid outlines of life, in Persia. 
The contrast could scarcely be greater; and yet, being drawn as it 
is by a Swedish pen, and with that minute fidelity and simplicity of 
taste of which Miss Bremer’s novels give us the most perfect model, 
there is nothing at all incongruous in the connexion of Miss 
Bremer’s name with the book. On the contrary, the superficial con- 
trast brings out only the more strongly the real similarity of the 
faculty employed. We have called the book an Anglo-Persian Ro- 
mance though it is written by a Swede, because it is apparently 
intended for an English public, and the two European characters 
which form, as it were, the nucleus and artistic background of the 
story are not only intended as delineations of an English missionary 
and his wife, but are very graceful pictures of English character. 
Still the literary power displayed is very closely allied with Miss 
Bremer’s own, though wanting in that peculiar flavour of #a#/, childlike 
humour which has probably much in it that is distinctively Swedish 
and feminine, and certainly also much that belongs individually and 
exclusively to Fredrika Bremer. There is the same perfect artless- 
ness in the tone of the drawing, the same placid pleasure in a cha- 
racteristic picture or group, however little exciting,—the same happy 
skill in moralizing without being tedious, and in mingling sentiment 
with observation without being sentimental. 

There isa great charm in the application of this playful truthfulness 
of thought and temper to the monotony of Eastern scenes and charac- 
ters. Indeed, there is something so essentially rigid, so statuesque, 
about the East, that the attempt to embody it in what Europeans 
mean by story or romance is like the strange attempt which our 
great sculptor Gibson has made to render statues more life-like—as 
if that were the object of a statue—by colouring the surface. Eastern 
romances are, as a rule, nothing but an immovable group of coloured 
statues ;—the intrigue which, in an English story, plays beneath the 
surface, and varies the combinations of the characters, being merely 
personified, in the Eastern, in some genius or soul of intrigue. The 
consequence is a terrible and overpowering weariness in Oriental 
pictures ; there is no room for play of character, for freedom of action, 
for alternate hopes and fears ; the whole is a kind of invariable ¢ableau 
vivant, with the blow that is going to descend hovering in the air 
before it falls, and the neck that is to be severed bowed from the 
first moment to the axe. Or if it is not so, the attempt to suspend 
the hopes and fears of the spectator is made, as in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” by a machinery at once so trivial, unnatural, and ponderous, 
that we feel the tale is fitted only for children and not for men,—that 
it is an intellectual toy rather than a constituent of literature. The 
present volumes get their charm from the skill with which they sur- 
mount this difficulty. We find neither the intolerable monotony 
of a mere picture of Eastern life, nor the intolerably complex ma- 
chinery for breaking that monotony which the genuine Eastern tale 
attempts. The plot of the story is scarcely to be called a plot; it is 
a very slight texture of adventures, in which no attempt is made at 
all to import any growth or change into the changeless types of 
Eastern character. But variety and spring are given to the tale 
by the humorous contrast between Eastern and Western charac- 
ter,—the stiff missionary and his lively wife being interwoven at 
every point with the statuesque Orientals. The choice of characters 
for this purpose is very happy. Mr. Leonard, the missionary, is just 
stately and stiff enough in his moral attitudes to present some affinity 
with the Mahometans and the other Eastern religions, while the eon- 
stant activity of his reflections upon the life before him is a remarkable 
contrast to their absolute passiveness and indifference. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Leonard’s sparkling and lively nature is a contrast in 
every way to the monotones of thought, passion, apathy, or purpose 
of the people among whom she is placed. 

The most perfect Oriental sketch in the book is not that of the 
Gueber Nourchid, who is rather a “stock” figure, but Abdullah the 
Tartar, or captain of the little English caravan, whe is painted with a 
force and humour that we have seldom seen equalled in any study of 
Oriental character. He is of course a Mussulman, and has all the 
exterior apathy, honesty, and savg-froid which tradition ascribes to the 
race. And herein lies the difficulty of the picture. For it is very 
difficult for any foreigner, however keen-sighted, to get beneath the 

* Life in the Land of the Fireworshippers. By Charles de [i******e*" Edited by 
Fredrika Bremer. Two vols, Newby. 





generic characteristics of so stiff and immovable a type of character 
down to anything personal or individual. In the East, what we mean 
by individuality of character is scarcely supposed to exist at all, though 
of course all degrees of virtue and vice are found as in any other 
country. But there is so much less of spontaneousness, so much less 
of play allowed to originality of any kind, so much less of life on the 
surface, that the little shades of thought and feeling, the various 
nuances by which in Europe we indicate essential differences in the 
attitude and tastes of individual minds, are scarcely to be dis- 
covered at all. The individualities of the Eastern character exist, of 
course, more or less ;—but ouly in the root underground, not in the 
visible part of the character, which is almost entirely eaten up b 
the exactions of social form and custom. And though room is left 
to perceive what are a man’s ruling passions by what he does, there 
is none of that revelation of his whole nature which results in 
Europe from hearing what he says, and the peculiar inflexions with 
which he says it. In spite of this obstacle, however, and it is great, 
the author of this book, by continual touches, has succeeded in 
making Abdullah an individual character to us. No single scene 
that we can extract does so; and perhaps if it did, it would be a 
proof of failure, for only very gradually can individual traits ooze 
through the habitual rigidity of the Mussulman’s demeanour. But 
at length, and in some fashion or other, the result is effected, 
and Abdullah wins his way to that place in the imagination that we 
reserve for personalities which have in some way or other made us feel 
their clear independence of the author’s mind,—their distinct reality 
and life. Nothing, as we have said, that we can extract can 
adequately reconvey this impression to our readers; they must read 
the whole book to attain it. But perhaps the following passage, 
in which his irritation at an abuse of power on the part of the 
Armenian priesthood, injurious to his friends, breaks through the 
crust of his usual reserve, will give some inadequate impression 
of it: 

“ Abdullah set off towards his own house like a man who has half lost his 
senses, but who has still presence of mind enough to put a good face on the matter, 
in order that passers-by may not suspect the dismay which fills his heart. 

“ When he had reached his own room and stood before the sofa where he was 
in the habit of extending himself whenever he came home, he seized his pipe, but 
instead of filling it he dashed it down on the ground, broke it into a thousand 
pieces, and threw the last one, which remained in his hand in the face of his old 
wife, who just then came in to tell him that his dinner was ready. 

“*Amaun! Amaun!’ screamed out the old woman, quite frightened. ‘ My 
Aga, my vizier, my Abdullah, what then has happened? 1 never saw you so vexed 
before." 

“*Leave mealone, and get away. You women are good for nothing. Mahomet 
was right—a woman is less than a cow—she is less than an ass—she is nothing at 
all—she is only a woman.’ 

“ The poor old lady left the room with many gestures of dismay, but without 
uttering a word. 

“ Abdullah sat down, and remained buried in the most sombre rage, which bad 
quite transported him out of his usual impuassibility. 

“*To think that they are my friends,’ muttered he, ‘and that I can do no- 
thing for them. To think that I, a Mussulman—l, a true believer—cannot protect 
them against a dog of an Armenian, who payee them unjustly, Allah! Allah?! 
are we then in Turkey, or are we in hell?’ ” 

The Armenian girl, Ferouza, and her father’s whole household in 
Tspahan, are also drawn with great literary skill and insight. Amongst 
the charms of this book, not the least are the idyllic Eastern tableaux 
with which it abounds—pictures impressing us the more from the 
vast and monotonous spaces of the Eastern scenery, which form the 
theatre of action. What, for example, can offer a more graceful and 
vivid pieture to the imagination than the scenes by the fountain of 
Oubab, from which we must take a rather long specimen? Hassan, a 
wild Kurd, has violently carried off the Armenian girl, Ferouza, from 
Ispahan, and wearied and torn with the hurried journey, the poor 
girl is resting under the fountain, watched by her captor; at this 
moment her lover, Nourchid, approaches from the opposite direc- 
tion : 

“‘Nourchid raised his eyes, and perceived at a little distance the spot of which 
his companion spoke. It was a tuft of high trees planted in a circle, on a sort 
of raised platform of several feet, supported on four flights of marble steps. The 
centre of this esplanade was occupied by a spacious marble basin, into which 
flowed the water of a fountain of tasteful architecture, and on the front of which 
were inscribed different mottoes taken from the Koran, as well as the name of 
the charitable man who had erected this ex voto, in gratitude to Allah for having 
saved him from some great danger, during which he had made a vow to build it. 

“The two Guebers soon reached the foot of the esplanade, but a as they 
were going to ascend the steps they perceived the form of a female lying on the 
ground, and an armed Curd watching over her. 

“As soon as the novice could understand what it was he saw, he stopped, 
struck with fear. Nourchid continued to ascend the steps, when the'Curd, who 
had risen, made an authoritative sign to him with his hand to approach nearer. 

“* What do you want with me ?’ said Nourchid, in a bold voice. 

*“* Advance, both of you,’ answered the Curd, ‘ I have need of you to help me 
to carry this woman to our tents down yonder,’ 

“On hearing these words the novice began to run as fast as his legs could carry 
him. The Curd shouted to him to stop, and seeing that instead of obeying, the 
other continued his flight, he drew out his pistols and advanced to the other side 
of the esplanade, behind which the runaway must pass. As soon as he reached 
the opposite corner, where he could see the novice pass without obstruction, he 
tired, and seeing he had missed him, seized his other pistol and fired again, 
happily for the novice with no better success. . 

* During this time Nourchid, feeling his anger rising, seized his hatchet, and 
was about to rush on the Curd, when the woman on the ground uttered a ery 
of surprise, hastily raised ber veil, and made a sign to attract his attention. 

“*Nourchid! Nourchid!’ exclaimed she, ‘save me; do you not recognize me. 
Tell him you are my brother, the son of Stetick, the Armenian of Ispahan.’ , 

“ Nourchid stood still like one petrified, and the Curd now coming back swearing 
against the novice, who fled with such swiftness that he had been obliged to give 
up all thoughts of catching him, stopped before Nourchid and gazed on bim. 
Then seeming to be satisfied with the embarrassed look, which the emotion the 
poor youth felt on seeing the young girl, gave to him, and which the Curd doubt- 
less ascribed to the fear his own presence inspired, he said to the Gueber: , 

“* Sit down there and rest yourself. You will then help.me to carry this 
woman to our tents, you see that her feet bleed so she can walk no more. Qb, 

° 
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they are delicate things, not like our Curdish women, who can walk whole days 
over stones and briars without wincing.’ : ibe 

“éT am bungry, and thirsty too,’ said Nourchid, in order to gain time and 
compose his mind, which this unexpected meeting had quite bewildered; ‘I will 
eat and drink, and then I willaid you.’ . . . .- 

‘ «Hey! well! Gueber,’ at last exclaimed Hassan, out of patience, ‘ how many 
hours do you require to eat that lump of stale black bread? you Ghiaours have 
your teeth as soft as your hearts, apparently.’ 

“ Nourchid sprang up angrily, but the girl seemed to have understood what 
was ing in his tind, for in spite of her stiff and wounded feet, she rose as 
quickly as she could, and placing herself before him, said, ‘ 

«Tam not so very heavy, you need not make so much ado about carrying 
me on your back, Gueber; besides charity is ordered you by your religion, as 
well as to us by ours.’ 

“ At these words Nourchid bent down and lifted up the young girl, as if she 
had been a child. With this proceeding Hassan evidently felt unbounded satis- 
faction, which he expressed by a loud laugh: he walked first and Nourchid fol- 
lowed him. They descended the “yr of the esplanade, and took the same 
so ag pathway which Nourchid had followed with the Gueber but a short time 
fore 


“ The girl arranged herself on Nourchid’s back, as easily as if she had been all 
her life accustomed to this mode of travelling. Her arms were passed round the 
neck of the Gneber, her head laid with the most charming confidence on his 
shoulder; and she seemed as happy and confiding, as if she had entirely for- 
— her past sufferings, and even the danger that perhaps still awaited 

ME « 2 « « 
* But Nourchid felt a new life circulating in his veins, and listened with un- 
told joy to Ferouza, who, bending down her head to his cheek, whispered to him: 

“ t Nourchid, I love you with my whole heart! I bless the Curd who has 
thus brought me to your arms! Oh, my destiny is a happy one! I have been 
wishing for you so long. Do you remember when we were both children, one 
day, that the Persian women were beating me because my mother had dressed 
me in a white caftan; you saw them, you threatened them, and threw stones at 
them with so much boldness, that they were forced to run away, and I was 
saved by you. I too ran away and went to weep beside my father; but your 
image has never left me, Nourchid, since then. I have loved you, but you soon 
forgot me, ungrateful, indifferent that you are: but you will love me now, will 
— Why do you not tell me so? Nourchid, Nourchid, do you really love 
me 

** 6 Yes,’ said Nourchid, ‘ with my whole soul I love you!’ 

“ And his limbs bent under him; he tottered like a man seized with giddiness. 

“ «Why do you loiter so?’ cried Hassan; ‘come along, Gueber, you drag be- 
hind and turn to the right and left like an ass grazing, instead of advancing. 
Do you find your burden too heavy? ‘These Ghiaours in spite of their broad 
shoulders are as lazy and slow as camels. Come on, and give me the woman; 
you shall see how I will carry her.’ 

“ ¢No, no!’ exclaimed Nourchid, with a forced laugh. ‘I only stopped 
because she said her feet were hurting her, poor girl!’ 

“ *Come along, then,’ said Hassan; ‘ if | were not afraid of being langhed at 
for having condescended to lift a woman, I would soon show you how [ could 
carry her. ‘They have surnamed me Hassan the Kiafir! By the devil, if they 
were to call me now Hassan the hamal (porter), I would rather shoot her at 
once with my pistol, that daughter of » Gliaour !’ 

“ These words of the Curd struck terror into the inmost soul of the Gueber, 
and made him quicken his pace better than the most forcible arguments could 
have done, 

“ Ferouza, too, trembied an instant on hearing his threats, but her thoughts 
were too much engrossed with ull her imagination pictured to her of unknown 
joys of love, and she soon went back with delight to those capricious reveries, in 
which a woman indulges when her whole soul is filled with a happiness long 
dreamt of, which brings a thousand bright thoughts fluttering around her.” 

The great fountain in the desert, the savage Kurd carrying his — 
back to his tents, the passionate Armenian girl hanging on the back 
of her lover, and confessing her love in whispers, as he carries her at 
the bidding of the robber to the Kurd encampment, is one of 
those beautifully imagined pictures which we rarely get from any but 
a truly poetic mind. We may leave the book with the assurance that 
this is by no means a solitary specimen of the results of this idyllic 
faculty, in which the Chevalier de H********* obviously excels. By 
the side of so many doring Oriental books, this stands out —with air, 


light, and colour—a true literary success. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR WILSON.* 

Ir does not often happen that the biographer is fortunate enough to 
meet with a subject so naturally capable of successful treatment, as 
that which is afforded by the life of the late Professor of Teclinology 
in the University of Edinburgh. While, on the one hand, Dr. 
Wilson’s position as a natural philosopher is sufficiently exalted to 
ensure for a judicious résumé of his professional labours a favourable 
reception at the liands of the scientilic public, the peculiarities of his 

ersonal character on the other hand, no less than the actual inci- 

ents of his domestic life, are of a nature to excite to no common 
degree the sympathy and interest of the general reader. As might 
be expected from the authorship of the book, it is to the latter of 
these classes that the volume now before us appears to be more par- 
ticularly addressed. It is obvious that a sister upon whom had de- 
volved the task of writing the life of a dearly-loved brother is likely 
to be better qualified for doing justice to his private and domestic 
virtues, than for appraising at its exact value each of the numerous 
and varied scientific researches in which he had been engaged. We 
have no doubt whatever that Miss Wilson has acted wisely in giving 
so decided a prominence to that portion of her subject which she is 
best able to handle in a successful manner. By so doing she has not 
only produced a better book, but she has, in all probability, secured 
a far wider circle of readers than she would have been able to do if 
she had attempted to write her brother’s memoirs from a scientific 
rather than from a personal point of view. 

The leading events of George Wilson’s life may be narrated in very 
few words. e was born in Edinburgh, of respectable parents, on 
February 2lst, 1818. From a very early age he evinced a con- 
siderable aptitude for study ; but, being a lad of great bodily, as well 
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as mental, vigour, his natural tastes led him to direct his attention 
principally to the acquisition of physical knowledge. Natural] 
therefore, he elected to follow the only one of the learned > 
fessions which affords any direct scope or opportunity for the stud 
of natural science ; and, accordingly, he entered the University of 
Edinburgh as a medical student, and in due time proceeded to the 
degree of M.D. But it was not long before he began to perceive that 
he was deficient in some of the most important qualifications which 
are indispensably necessary for the successful prosecution of either 
branch of the profession which he had chosen. He was far too 
tender-hearted ever to be a good surgeon; and he entertained an un. 
professional horror of dissection, whici led him to do all in his power 
to save the bodies of hospital patients in whom he took an interest 
from what he regarded as desecration. His qualifications as a phy. 
sician are thus summed up in his own words: “ What I have ever 
felt is, that I should be most miserable as a practitioner, for I am 
neither intellectually fitted for discerning the nice shades of disease 
in observing and detecting which a physician’s sagacity is shown, 
nor am I morally formed to grapple with the tremendous moral 
responsibility that in my eyes hangs over my profession, and I am 
physically unequal and averse to the eternal trot of going rounds; 
and thus I feel that, if I should practise, all labour at other things is 
hopeless.” He accordingly eal to devote himself to the study 
of chemistry, to which, from his first acquaintance with it, he felt 
himself irresistibly attracted. He entered Professor Chiristison’s 
laboratory as an assistant, and subsequently transferred his services 
in the same capacity to Professor Graham, of University College, 
London. Finding, however, that this latter post was not, as he had 
hoped, likely materially to advance his professional prospects, he 
shortly returned to Edinburgh, with the intention of forming a pri- 
vate chemical class; and soon afterwards he received a license as lee- 
turer in chemistry from the Royal College of Surgeons, thereby 
becoming one of a body of medical teachers known as the “ Extra- 
Academical Medical School.” He continued to discharge the duties 
of this office for about fourteen years, until, in 1855, a new Indus- 
trial Museum was founded in Edinburgh, together with a professor- 
ship of Technology, ¢.e. of Chemistry in its application to the arts; 
when the post of director of the museum, as well as the newly- 
established professorial chair, was offered to, and at once accepted 
by, Dr. Wilson. ‘The office was one for which he possessed peculiar 
qualifications ; and his appoiitment to it gave great and universal 
satisfaction. Despite his rapidly failing health, he continued to 
devote himself to its duties with the most indefatigable zeal until 
late in 1859, when an attack of inflammation in the lungs carried 
him off after only three days’ illness, at the early age of forty-one 
years. The year before his death the professorship of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh, which had long been the great 
object of his ambition, became vacant by the death of Dr. Gre- 
gory, and he was induced by his friends to enrol himself among the 
candidates for the post: but, though he speedily obtained promises 
enough to render his election a matter of certainty, the cousciousness 
of his physical inability adequately to discharge the duties of the 
office induced him to retire from the contest. 

In order to enable the reader fully to comprehend the character of 
Professor Wilson, and to appreciate justly the working of the various 
influences which combined to make him what he was, it is necessary 
to add to the foregoing brief record of his professional career a few 
words respecting the course of his personal and domestic life. This 
was marked by sorrow and aflliction in no common degree. Again 
and again did death make repeated inroads into the family circle to 
which he belonged. During the first seven years of his life he lost no 
less than four brothers and sisters; and “‘the darkness of these 
scenes and the anguish of his father and mother, made,” he himself 
assures us, “an indelible impression upon him.” Later in life, he 
lost his twin-brother and his favourite sister; and he witnessed the 
deaths of three out of four orphan cousins, who were brought up 
with the young Wilsons, and were regarded by them with a true 
fraternal affection. In 1849 his own health, which had previously 
been very good, began to fail; and from that time forward his life 
was one long struggle against disease. During a pedestrian excur- 
sion, undertaken in the autumn of that year, he chanced to sprain his 
ankle, and the injury, neglected at the time, gradually assumed such 
formidable proportions, that after two years of continual suffering, he 
was obliged to submit to amputation of the foot. ‘The operation, the 
pain of which was unrelieved by the employment of any anesthetic 
agent, was successful ; but the patient’s recovery was retarded by the 
shock occasioned by the awfully sudden death of his father, who left 
the house one afternoon in perfect health, and was in a few hours 
brought back a corpse. The hopeful anticipations which the favour- 
able results of the operation aroused in himself and his friends were 
speedily dashed by the development of decided symptoms of pul- 
monary disease, from which he was never afterwards free ; and he 
was, on more than one occasion, brought to the brink of the grave 
by an attack similar to that which finally carried him off. The 
failure of his health was, it wll be observed, precisely contempo- 
raneous with the commencement of his professional career ; and this 
fact must be borne in mind in estimating the amount of the services 
which he rendered to the cause of science. Doubtless his life might 
have been prolonged if it had been possible for him to give up his pro- 
fessional duties, and to devote himself entirely to the care of his 
health; but cireumstances had put this out of his power; and, even 
had it been otherwise, so great was his devotion to science, that it 
may be doubted whether he would have thought life worth having on 
such terms. The contrast between the career which he marked out 
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— 
js well defined by his intimate friend, Dr. Cairns, in a memorial notice 
which appeared soon after his death in the pages of Macmillan’s 
Magazine : “ Ardent in temperament, buoyant with youth, and elastic 
jn body as in mind, with gay humour, keen repartee, flashing fancy, 
and profuse literary as well as scientific faculty, under the presidency 
of a strong, clear judgment and a strong will, he seemed formed to 
cut his way to the rapid eminence and brilliant success after which he 
rly panted. A totally different path was marked out for him 5 
7 this contrast lies the moral interest and pathos of his life.” _ 

The volume before us, consisting priucipally of selections from his 
correspondence with his numerous friends and relatives, furnishes us 
with aaiaiee of the best and most reliable material for forming an 
opinion as to what manner of man Professor Wilson really was. It 
appears to us that quite the most striking, as well as the most attrac- 
tive, feature in his character was a singular powe: of exciting and 
securing to himself the personal affection of every one with whom he 
was brought into contact. Very remarkable evidence of the uni- 
yersality of the operation of this faculty is afforded by the effect which 
was produced among all classes of his fellow-townsmen by the news 
of bis death. He himself was in the habit of sometimes expressing 
his surprise at finding himself the object of friendship and kindly 
feeling in so many different quarters ; and he would endeavour to 
account for it by supposing that “there must be something of the hy- 

crite in him, or people would not esteem him so much better than 

e deserved.” To no one but himself, however, can his possession 
of this faculty be in any degree a matter of surprise. No reader of 
his Memoirs can fail to perceive that he possessed to a remarkable 
extent all those qualifications by which a man is enabled not only to 
make, but also to retain, friends. The very excess of tenderness and 
kindness of heart which spoiled him for a surgeon made him an ex- 
cellent friend; and a cheerful gaiety which no amount of suffering 
could subdue, together with a peculiar vein of quiet humour, rendered 
his companionship no less agreeable in a social and intellectual point 
of view. As asample of the last of these qualifications we may be 
allowed to quote a brief extract from a letter giving an account of a 
steam-boat voyage from Edinburgh to Hull: 

“*Twas a sorrily kept Sunday yesterday. I saw only the old gentleman who 
gave me the brush take out a small Testament, when he got up, and read a 
chapter to himself. He then offered it to a tall, old, military-like man, whom I 
suspect to be an East Indian general or the like. Nothing could equal the wonder, 
and fierceness, and politeness of the refusal. 
offer that to him (doubtless an Episcopalian, for he was afterwards hoping he'd 
be in Hull in time for evening prayers); angry, because it was an implication on 
his impiety ; and polite, because it was kindly and simply offered. When I heard 
the repeated refusals of the old gentleman, it quite overcame me, and I laughed 
long and loud.” 

Dr. Wilson’s letters contain abundant evidence that he was a man 
of deep and sincere religious feeling, aud afford conclusive proof of the 
unsoundness of the opmion which is still secretly held, if tot openly 
expressed, in certain quarters, that the study of physical science is 
incompatible with a due respect for religion. He himself, however, 
on more than one occasion expresses his regret that the position as- 
sumed by many physical inquirers should be such as to give to this 
view at least a superficial colouring of truth. With considerable 
energy and originality of expression he laments that students of 
natural philosophy should be found “standing in that maddest of all 
attitudes, viz. with finger pointed to this religious body and that re- 
ligious body, expatiating on their faults, as if at the day of judgment 
3 would avail them anything that the Baptists were bigoted, and 
the Quakers self-righteous.” Born of Baptist parents, Dr. Wilson had, 
in his early manhood, a preference for the Episcopalian form of wor- 
ship ; but, later in life, he joined the Congregational Church, and re- 
maimed a member of that body until his death. He did not, however, 
follow the example of too many of his countrymen, and allow his re- 
ligious failings to interfere with or impair the geniality which was an 
essential part of his nature. The following extract from one of 
his letters bears to some extent upon this point, and expresses a sen- 
timent with which many of his co-religionists will have, we fear, no 
sympathy whatever : 

“ The Total Abstinence Society here wanted me to speak at a great Centenary 
Burns meeting, but I was glad that I had a previous engagement. I wish the 
abstainers all success, but their merits and those of Burns belong to very different 
categories. I could not praise them together, and to make a memorial celebra- 
tion of Burns an occasion for pointing morals from his sins, is, I think, a duty not 
asked by God or man at our hands. I refer to this as an unfortunate endeavour 
to turn a holiday into a fast-day. Let holidays be holidays.” 

The duty of furnishing the summary of Professor Wilson’s scientific 
resea:ches which is contained in the volume before us has been dis- 
charged by his friend Dr. J. H. Gladstone, who has, on the whole, 
performed his task in a fairly creditable manner. He points out, 
justly enough, that Dr. Wilson’s claims to scientific consideration 
are founded less upon any actual discoveries which he made, than 
upon the acuteness which he displayed in following out and testing 
the value of theories originated by other inquirers. ‘Thus, he devoted 
a considerable amount of time and labour to an examination of a 
view advocated by his friend Dr. Samuel Brown, who, misled by a 
fancied transmutation of carbon into silicon, put forward the hypo- 
thesis of the mutual convertibility of elementary substances; and 
came to the conclusion that the experiments on which the theory 
was grounded were insufficient to establish the deduction which had 
been drawn from them. Perhaps the most important of his purely 
chemical researches, in the course of which he showed the presence 
of fluorine in a large number of animal and vegetable products, was 
suggested in a somewhat similar manner, being originated by a sup- 
position that the large amount of fluoride of calcium which had been 
found in the fossil bones of the extinct dinornis might possibly be 
owing to the transmutation of the phosphate of lime, which is the 
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principal constituent of all osseous structures. The most complete 
and valuable, as well as the best known, of his investigations is of a 
physiological rather than of a chemical nature, being an inquiry into 
the prevalence and probable causes of the phenomenon known as 
“colour-blindness.” In the course of this. research he personally 
examined the visual peculiarities of considerably more than a thou- 
sand different individuals. He arrived at the somewhat startling 
conclusion that one person in every fifty is affected with colour- 
blindness in a marked degree, while the proportion of those who 
have an imperfect appreciation of colour is as high as one in twenty. 
Upon these observations he based some valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of railway and steam-boat signals, dwelling on the 
danger of relying on colour only as the means of distinction, and 
| pointing out that the two colours, red and green, which are most 
frequently employed on railways, are precisely those which the 
colour-blind are least able to distinguish from each other, As a 
; teacher, Dr. Wilson was eminently successful, and the same faculty 
‘of copious and varied illustration which made his lectures so attrac- 
| tive imparts a peculiar charm to his writings on scientific subjects. 
| He gave special attention to the biography of scientific men, pro- 
| ducing, among other less finished works, a Life of Cavendish, which 
/was published by the Cavendish Society. He himself gives us, in 
the following passage, the secret of his success in this department of 
literary labour: “ 1 read,” he says, “all biographies with intense in- 
terest. Even a man without a heart, like Cavendish, I think about, 
‘read about, and dream about, and picture to myself in all possible 
ways, till he grows into a living being beside me, and I put my feet 
in his shoes, and become for the time Cavendish, and think as he 
thought and do as he did.” Professor Wilson was very fond of em- 
ploying his leisure hours in the composition of verses, some of which 
will be familiar to the readers of Blackwood’s Magazine ; and a few of 
the specimens which are given in the volume before us certainly pos- 
sess more than an average degree of merit. 

We must say a few words, in conclusion, as to the manner in which 
| Miss Wilson has performed her somewhat difficult and delicate task 
of writing her brother’s life. On this a we are glad to be able 

to pronounce, on the whole, a favourable opiaion. She has acted 
very wisely in drawing so largely upon Professor Wilson’s correspon 
| dence, and thus giving to his Memoirs, as far as possible, the cha- 
racter of an autobiography. Occasionally, however, she falls into 
| the crror—under the circumstances a very natural one—of inserting 
| letters the interest of which can scarcely be expected to extend be- 
yond the immediate family cirele of their writer. For instance, she 
| gives us, “as a specimen of progress,” a dog-Latin epistle to his 
| sister, written when George was ten years old, which is only curious 
jas showing how completely its writer had failed to profit by whatever 
| instruction in Latin grammar he might at that time have received. 
The same sisterly feeling leads her more than once to speak of her 
brother’s early trials in a manner which we cannot but think is some- 
| what disproportionate to the requirements of the case. The follow- 
| ing passage contains, perhaps, the most. striking instances of the ten- 
| dency to which we allude. “ In a joint family epistle of October 20th, 
1832, Daniel says: ‘Two other operations have been performed at 
| the Infirmary, but George did not see either ;’ while Mary remarks, 
| ‘Sometimes’ when George comes in and tells me that he has been 
preparing 12 lbs. of senna, &c., L ask him if he never feels sick. On 
| the contrary, he says he is hungrier than before.’ Thus did the 
| brave little heart bear its first hand-to-hand fight with the foes of 
| this sin-cursed world.” These are, however, very venial errors, and 
detract little or nothing from the value of a book which constitutes 
a very pleasing memorial of a man whose life can seareely fail to be 
jan object of interest to the general, as well as to the scientific, 
reader. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Our English Home ; its-Karly History and Progress, Second Edition. 
| J. H. and Jas, Parker.—The title of this very entertaining little work 
| is scarcely appropriate, as it is rather a history of the progress of do- 
| mestic comforts than a description of what is usually held to consti- 

tute a home. The name, however, is to the reader a consideration of 
| very secondary importance, provided the materials gathered together 
| for his instruction or amusement be judiciously selected and artistically 

arranged. Under these heads there is little fault to be found with the 
| volume now before us, in the compilation of which considerable in- 
|dustry has evidently been exercised. Many of the details, indeed 

have already been given in a work entitled “ Domestic Architecture,” 

but as that is comparatively little known, the compiler is quite justi- 
| fied in submitting to the public the result of his antiquarian researches 
}in a more popular form. Our. English Home is traced so far back as 
| the circular habitations of the early Britons, whose simplicity of life 
| would hardly excite as much admiration.in the present day as it is said 
| to have received from the luxurious Romans. ‘The Saxons, coarse and 
‘sensual as they were, introduced decided improvements into the 
| domestic architecture of the islanders, and a certain barbaric hospitality, 
| lightened by minstrelsy, became a feature of the national character. To 
| the Normans, however, we are indebted for the first dawn of refine- 
| ment, though luxury was still of slow growth. The absence of glazed 
| windows must have been a sad drawback to comfort, while the filthy 
floors must have been an intolerable nuisance. Even so late as the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, “the straw was allowed to remain 
so long that, mingled with the refuse of the table, it often became rotten 
and offensive. Nor was this the only annoyance to which the inmates (of 
King Jolin’s House at Westminster) were subject; it was complained 
that even the hall of the king was insupportable, from the stench 
arising from an uncovered drain, which passed almost under the noses 
of the guests as they sat at table.” Painted tiles came in rather more 
than a hundred years later, and replaced the untidy straw or rushes 
till then in use. Carpets also were introduced in the fourteenth 
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century, but only in my lady’s bower; and about the same time 
windows of e comparatively common in the mansions of 
the great. Tablecloths had come into fashion some time previously, but 
even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth were regarded as costly 
treasures, and were spread wich much ceremony. Though spoons 
have been in use from a very distant date, it was not until the six- 
teenth century that table forks were generally adopted in this country. 
A rich display of gold and silver plate, however, often glittered even 
in the middle ages on the tables of the higher classes, for there was no 
more convenient or portable form for keeping the precious metals, 
and in times of necessity there was no difficulty in selling or pledging 
the plate, or in reducing it to ingots. The most wretched apartment 
in the old English houses was the bedchamber. In the midisval ages 
the great hall was also the dormitory, “and as the beds were mere bags 
of straw, which were emptied in the morning and refilied with fresh 
litter at night, they were easily removed.” By slow degrees better 
accommodation for the night was provided, and, under the Tudors, 
favoured visitors were received in my lady’s chamber. As neither sex 
wore shirt or nightgown in bed, it, of course, became necessary to 
don some sort of loose robe before visitors were admitted. Thus, 
Anne Boleyn arrayed her dainty limbs in a “night-dress” of black 
satin, bound with black taffeta and edged with black velvet. Queen 
Elizabeth also possessed a “winter night-gown of black velvet, 
wrought with passanet lace, of murry silk, and gold, and lined with 
fur,” and in a warrant given under her sign manual, in 1572, her 
stately majesty “ directs the delivery of 14 yards of murry damask for 
the ‘making of a nyghtgowne for the Erle of Leyeester.”” But “no 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” Mr. Froude notwithstanding. Body 
linen and personal cleanliness appear to have been equally unknown, 
even at the close of the fifteenth century. Lord Howard, indeed, is said 
to have owned four shirts, for the making of which he gave the seam- 
stress sixpence ; but the “entire cost of a laundry in a ducal establish- 
ment in rm time of Henry VIII., consisting of 170 persons, was but 40 
shillings for a whole year.” But then it must be remembered that lye 
was used instead of soap, and the clothes were placed in a huge tub 
and stamped upon, as is still the custom in remote parts of Scotland. 
In the matter of feeding, it must be admitted that our ancestors were | 
far from fastidious. The porpoise and the whale were considered de- 
licacies down to the end of the fifteenth century, and vegetables were 
such rarities that in 1595 a sum equal to twenty shillings was paid for | 
six cabbages and a few carrots just arrived from Holland. Even 
beer was often “ so thick, and so full of dregs, that the guests were 
obliged to filter it through their teeth,” and this at the royal table. 
Tea, as is well known, was a luxury in very modern times. In the time 
of the Protector it was sold at from six to ten guineas the pound, but 
in 1657, Garway, the founder of Garraway’s Coilee House, advertised 
some at fifty shillings the pound. The tea-urn was introduced by 
Queen Mary. The first cup of coffee swallowed in England was sipped | 
in the presence of Evelyn at Oxford, in 1637, by a Greek, named Ca- 
nopios, and it soon afterwards became the rage, bees sold ready made 
at the corners of the streets. 

Mentone and the Riviera as a Winter Climate. By J. Hy. Bennett, 
M.D. John Churchill.—‘“ If there is a Paradise on earth, it is here! 
it is here!” might have been taken by the author for the motto of his 
delightful panegyric on the pleasant sanatarium of Mentone. Ap- 
parently suffering from severe chest complaint, Dr. Bennett found it 
necessary to withdraw for a time from “the harassing labours and 
cares of a London professional life,” and “ to seek abroad rest and a 


kills; many annuals in a colder region become perennials; and man: 
forms of vegetation new to the more northern Flora make their 

earance. It is the Mediterranean climate, but that of the more 
avoured Mediterranean regions.” In addition to these natural ad 
vantages, the people are courteous and obliging, and quite alive to the 
benefits they derive from the presence of the little English colony of 
valetudinarians. A church is about to be erected, and alread divine 
service is regularly peformed by a resident clergyman. An English 
grocer, too, furnishes the thousand and one articles indispensable to 
an English household, while a reading-room for newspapers and a 
“Cercle” for the young and the light-hearted swell the attractions of 
this little paradise. According to our author, there is no other spot on 
the coast of Italy that can, on hygienic grounds, be compared for a 
moment with his beloved Mentone, and he explains the grounds on 
which he founds the preference. We shall not, however, follow him 
into these details, but we can conscientiously recommend this little 
volume to the attention of all who suffer from pulmonary complaints 
and who are still undecided as to the locality where the coming winter 
is to be endured. 

Poems. By Charles C. Bowen, Christchurch, New Zealand. —We must 
not be hard upon a New Zealand bard, even though he write as good 
me as M. Jourdain was in the habit of speaking, and write it in equally 

lissful ignorance of the fact. At the same time we are bound in 
common honesty to confess that, with the exception of unobjectionable 
rhymes and a tolerably correct cadence, we can discover in ioe Poems 
no trace whatever of true poesy. Still, we commend Mr. Bowen in 
that he has adhered to the intellectual pursuits and pastimes of his 
forefathers, and carried with him to the lands of the anthropophagi a 
taste for the delles lettres. It is very satisfactory, too, to be assured 
that in the coming “ death struggle between the principles of barbarous 
despotism and free civilization which all history has foreshadowed,” 
we may rely upon the co-operation and support of the colonists of New 
Zealand. At present, indeed, the tables are turned, and they appear 
to look to the mother country for substantial aid, but it is something 
to be promised future sympathy instead of ingratitude in return for 
obligations conferred. Besides, we are all of us so weary of hearing about 
that inevitable New Zealander who is somehow to photograph the 
ruins of St. Paul’s from his camera on London-bridge, that it is a 
positive relief to know that his first appearance will be in the character 
of a deliverer. As demi-gods in the heroic ages, and as angels and 
saints militant in the days of faith, descended upon earth and mingled 
in the glorious strife, so 

“ When the battle rages fierce, 

And the deadly volleys pierce 
The small outnumbered army of the Island of the Free; 
When her dauntless hearts have chosen either death or victory ; 
Where her warriors are fighting, as the bravest only dare, : 
For the birthplaces of freedom and the liberties of man; 

Then New Zealand shall be there, 

In the van. 

Young New Zealand shall be there, 
Her rifles from the mountain and her horsemen from the plain, 
When the foeman’s ranks are reeling o’er the slain.” 
We presume that it is in the twofold capacity of poet and prophet 
that our bard foresees the future glory of “* Young New Zealand,” and 
it is therefore consolatory to know that, when old allies fall away, the 
path of safety will be opened to us from a quarter whence it was least 
expected. We doubt not that Mr. Bowen himself will display in the 
fight the same courage that he has shown in publishing these Poems. 








nial wiuter climate.” A kindly Providence guided his steps towards 

entone, and the little volume under notice is, as it were, a grateful 
offering in acknowledgment of many happy hours passed at that 
charming spot. Mentone itself has only recently been annexed, or 
rather sold, to France by the Prince of Monaco, | is situated on the | 
west coast of the Gulf of Genoa, being, in fact, only twelve miles or 
so eastward of Nice. Sheltered from all but the temperate winds | 
which blow from a southerly direction, it escapes the mistral and the 
keen winds that at other points of the Riviera rush down from the | 
Alps or the Apennines. The exceptionally equable climate enjoyed in | 
this favoured region “is proved by the,presence of groves of large | 
healthy lemon-trees which occupy the sheltered ravines and the 
warmer hill-sides, wherever water can be obtained.” The lemon-tree 
is far less hardy than the orange, and perishes entirely from the effects 
of two or three degrees of cold. Here, however, it flowers all the | 
year through, and bears four distinet crops of fruit. The olive-tree, 
so ungainly and even “scrubby” in the parched plains of Provence, 
here attains a very considerable height, and appears never to know 
death. There are trees which are supposed to be coeval with the 
Roman empire, and which still show no symptoms of the failure of | 
vitality. The leaves, too, though sombre, are fresh and beautiful in 
the winter months, and quite unlike that dusty foliage of a faded 
brown colour which so wofwly disappoints summer tourists. Then, 
the stony and arid places are beautified by the quaint euphorbia or the | 
graceful and verdant carouba. And, owing to the absence of frost 
the geranium—we beg pardon, the pelargonium—the heliotrope, and | 
the verbena flourish throughout the winter, and the nasturtium, in- | 
stead of being an annual as in England, “ becomes a perennial lig- 
neous shrub, as in Peru, its native country.” Violets appear in 
sheltered spots about the middle of December, and by the beginning | 
of January are flowering from every wall aud in every torrent-bed | 
pervious to the sun. The delicate lyeopodium is seen in every damp 
spot, while anemones blossom at the commencement of the year, and 
are rapidly followed by the bulbous plants that are vernal in our | 
harsher clime. But although there is no actual frost, the temperature | 
in winter is decidedly cold. In the shade, in the daytime, the ther- | 
mometer frequently rises no higher than 5U degs., and at night, in bad | 
weather, sometimes falls as low as 40 degs. The heat is sun heat. As | 
soon as the sun goes down, windows are closed and fires lighted, and | 
in the same house there may be a difference of several degrees between 
the temperature of rooms facing the south and of those jooking to the 
north. But there are no fogs, and for 214 days in the year the sun is 
unobscured by clouds. Not more than eighty days in the twelve 
mouths are rainy, and even those only partially. “The climate of 
Mentone,” says Dr. Bennett, “is a favourable specimen of what 
botanists eall the warmer temperate zone. Plants live which frost 





A Handy Book on Post-office Savings Banks. By 4. Riseborough 
Sharman, F.S8.8. G. J. Stevenson.—This Handy Book is intended for 
the special use of the thrifty portion of the community. It begins by 
describing the advantages and defects of the old savings banks, and 
by a natural transition passes on to the enumeration of the many im. 
provements introduced into those now undertaken by the Post-office 
authorities. Full directions also are givenas to the mode of opening, 
transferring, and withdrawing accounts, with every other necessary 
detail. As 300 of these banks have already been opened, there will 
no doubt be frequent inquiries made by would-be depositors of the 
unfortunate officials—a waste of public time, and a trial of private 
temper, which may be avoided by the outlay of sixpence in purchasing 
this useful little Handy Book. 

Chambers’s Journal, Part XCII. W. and R. Chambers.—As usual, 
we have here a pleasant commingling of gaiety with gravity, articles 
full of information mixed up with light tales or amusing gossip; in 
short, a happy blending of the seria cum jocts. Some few of the papers 
are really very interesting: such, for mstance, as the one headed 
“My Dogs,” or the “Fruits and Flowers of the East,” and that on 
“Passports.” In a livelier strain are the sayings and doings of 
55 Meliboeus” in London, including a capital description of the great 
fire at London-bridge. There is considerable humour, too, as well 
as good sound sense, in “ Beggar my Neighbour ;” nor is the article on 
the Reading-room of the British Museum without a fair share of 
merit. The other papers are either frivolous or dull, and sometimes 
both, but there is certainly a good portion of wholesome bread to the 
few drops of sickly sack. 





A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Cxlenterata. By Joseph Reay Greene, B.A., &. 
(Longman and Co.) 


The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris for the Year 1865. Published 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. (John Murray.) 
East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. In three volumes. (Richard Bentley.) 


First French Reading-Book. Being Easy and Interesting Lessons, Progressively 
Arranged; with a copious vocabulary of the words and idioms contained in 
the text. By Jules Caron. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.) 

Hide and Seek; or, The Mystery of Mary Grice. By Wilkie Collins. New edition. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

The Book of Farm Buildings ; their Arrangement and Construction. By lienry 
Stephens, F.R.S.E., and Robert Scott Burn, engineer, (William Blackwood 
and Sons.) 

Hills and Plains: a Very Olid Story. In two volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Lectures on the Epistie to the Romans. By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited 
by his son, the Rev. J.S. Wardlaw, A.M. Vol. Ii. (A. Fullarton and Co.) 

Richard Ceeur de Lion, an Historical Tragedy. (Arthur Hall and Co.) 

The Court of Cacus; or, The Story of Burke and Hare. By Alexander Leighton. 
Seeond edition. (Houlston and Wright.) 

A Critical Examination of the “ Essays and Reviews." By an American Layman. 
Edited by the Dean of Carlisle. (Hatchard and Co.) 

Notice to Quit. By W.G. Wills. In three volumes, (Hurst and Blackett.) 

Clerical Papers. By Oue of Our Club. (J. H. and James Parker.) 
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man ATR. EDWIN BOOTH, the Tragedian, 
r y and son of the late celebrated ig te erry will 
first peemeeees in England at the Haymarket Theatre, 
a. fae cars of SHINO SHY anand on hem ansmenmmnints ae 





HE E CENTRAL TRAINING ; SCHOOL 


y RT, at South Kensington, for Male and Female Stu- 
ray ny METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART, at 4, 










dents, 

} BI bury, for Female Classes only (removed 
vine Query. Gower-atrect). and at italfields, Crispin -s street; Fins- 
glish ber — street, Wilmingto 
| oswe! reet; Rother! 
1€ to — 1 ‘ Martin’s-in-the-ficlds, Castle-street, omens per 
nd st. Mary's, Prince’s-road ; Hampstead, Dispensary Buildings 

a Set ‘Chureh, St. George’s-in-the-Ea-t, ( annon-strect; il 
iS of open on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBEIL 
By Order of the Committee of Counc il on Education. 
rt on 
een maak “ eine 
wph. OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 


JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 

pimecToR—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c 
The Prospectus for the Session commencing on the 7th October 
next will be sent on applica to the Registrar. © Courses of 
ints, Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, by 
Prof. Tyndall; Natural History, “¢ rof. Huxley; Geology. by Prof. 
Ramsay ; Mineralogy an? Mining, by Mr. Warington Smyth > 
tallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Mechanics, by Prof. Willis. 
TRENHAM KEEKsS, ae 











rps BEST AND ‘CHE APEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and co., Tea Merchants, 4, King William-street, City, Good strong 
, and 4s.: ric “_ Souc “y? 3s, Sd., 

, le. Ga, 






















CMs and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value 
" i to any railway station or market town in E agiand. A price. 
an free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
his eight miles of the City. 
la ae RARDIN SA — —— 
red A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
ous P P s*’s coco A, 
d, (commonly called Epps's Homcropathic Cocoa). 
lew The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, end invigorating 
ear power of this preparation, have procured its general ad 
in a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each p: et is labelled 
& “James Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London d1b., alb., and 
for Ib. —— at Is. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers, everywhere. 
vat 
the AU CE.—LE A AND PERRINS | 
' Beg to caution the Public against Spurious lmitations of 
. a their world-renowned 
ter WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
nd 


Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
1 Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
eC “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. ” 

«* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
‘oa 1, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally 








GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Royal Lat undry : 
HE LADIES are respect fully informed 
that this Starch 
Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say-, that although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., 








Glasgow and London. 
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t INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

ie MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, ¢ tically 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accepted 

! the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 

h Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constituti Hes and 

r Children. Combined with the A t forms 

Vv an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in w 

“ are mueh increased. During hot season nd in he vt imate, 

d the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 

- strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 

e street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chem throughout 
the Empire. 
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: OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice 

hereby given that on THURSDAY, the 26th inst, the beat 
of the GREAT BRITAIN MUTUALLIFE ASSURAN aa 

will be removed to the new premises, No. 101, CHE om 1 

C C. L. LAWSON, Secre —4 

_ Spake r 20, 1861, 











s 
‘HIRTS.—Une equi led for Quality and | 
> accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures regi-tere a for fatare orders, 
3 and FAMILY HOSIEKY im stockings, socks. vests, and drawers, 
of the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for 
L the season. 


POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pal! Mali London, 8.W. 


) HE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
ABLE SUIT" 


n immense variety of patterns one tex- 
Travelling, or Business, 30a. to 
Tourists and Excursi onists, 












tures for Walking, Ridir 
70s. Particularly recommended to 
and to be obtained only ot 
MOSES AND SON, 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAIL 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKEKs, 
OUTFITTERS, 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories — Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, of Hart-street 
Corner of Totte a whe ure road and Euston-road, 





RS. HATTERS, 
AND GENERAL 





Country Establishments 
Sheffield and Bradford, \ orkshire 
assortment of goods for all classes 
ve-mentioned branches of our 


X.B.—An immense and choice 
and all ages, in the several al 
business. 





)" RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE} 
~~ manhood to the most shattered constitutions in 


four weeks, Failure is impossible. Its effects are permanent. No 
m necessary.—So ld in cases, with full instruc , at 
our qua unyw oa re, carefully packed 

ipt of remittance or post-office orde le agent in Condon, 
PRUUT, 229, Strand. Entered at Stationers Hall. 


; sy vrAY . . . 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT and PILLS. 
-—CERTAINTY WITHOUT KiskK.—These excellent curatives 
may be fearlessly used by the weakest or most delicate invalid. 
From their purifying and cooling virtues in all diseases benefit 
must flow from their employment without inconvenience or danger 
Holloway’s remedies are suitable to every climate, and are admir- 
ably adapted for restoring health to both sexes, at any age, and 
under any circumstances. A long list of wonderful cures of the 
most intractable complaints can be produced to prove their utility 
and safety. They always do good, never mischief. These medi- 
@ nes are invaluable in the nurs« ry, where slight accidents or trifling 
@ilments can et once bc corrected by the judicious use of Holloway's 
Medicaments, which caunet be wrongly applied. 
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LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Bartholomew-lane, Routon, E.C, 
Established 1 
(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, pe Bury St. Edmunds. 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
PRESIDENT: 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Directors 
Sampson Lucas, Esq 
Eni mat Macnaghten, 


a 


Bart. 


James Alexander, Esq. 

Charles G, Barnett, Esq. 

George H. Barnett. > 
a 










Rart 
MP. 


a, 
de Rothschild, Esq., 
Oswald Smith, Esq 
Thomas Charlies Sr xithe, Esq 
Auditors.—G, J. Goschen, Esq.—Andrew Johnston, Esq — 

O. A. Smith, Esq 
Rankers.— Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett and Co. 


gt 
L.N 






iliam Gladstone, eq, 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
James Helme, Esq. 


Physician.—George Owen Rees, M.D., F_R.S., 26, Albemarle-street. 


Standing Counsel.—Arthur ( ‘olte n, Exq 
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easrs. Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth and Pearce. 
yatt Papworth, Esq. — Thomas G. Allason, Esq, 
| an Assurances are granted ur an extensive variety of forms, 
| with, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates 
» Younger Ages being lower than those of many of the older 
st respectable Offices. 
al Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Kile 
end Artillery Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 
Policies 
Fire Assurances both at home and abroad are accepted at very 
moderate premiums. 
The Assured participat 
in force tor five complete years. 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Actuary aud Secretary. 
*,* The Receipts for the Renewed Premiums due at Michaelmas 
are ready for pasate in Town and — the Country. 


> : . r 
pu LIV E RPOOL AN D LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836 
Offices—1, Dale-street, Liverpoo) ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Annual Premiums exe: 310 0001, and place it in the first 
class of fire offices. Its liberality and promptitade in settling claims 
have been est ished in the adjustment of enormous losses; and 
| its influence in determining rates of premium has uniformly been 
given to proposals tor improving the character of risks, that high 
preminms may be unnecessary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

The Annual Premius xceed 130,000/.; the Accumulated Reserve 

in this department is 707,000/ 
RESOURCES 
The invested Funds of the Company 
liability of proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
LICIES due at Michaelmas should be renewed by the 
October, 1861 
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exceed 1,260,000i The 
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lath day 








yOY AL INSU R ANCE COMPA 
rv Head Offices—29, Lowbard-street, LONDON, 
and Koyal Insurance Buildings, LIVERPOOL, 


NY. 


Branch Offices—Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE REI 
* The suecess of the Company, 
attention, and elic surprised comments 
ted with the history of Insuran 
or 1860 EQUAL the 
{8 1845 to TAS], 
Premiums tor 1560 EXCEED the Entire Life Premiums for 
GUT YEARS ending 1552 
“ Purchase of Annuities in 1860 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
ceipts for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to 1854. 
“This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering that 
it applies to cach of the three branches of the business.” 


FIRE BRANCH, 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
year 1*60 of that impetus which had previously brought it to a 
position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies of 
» Five Pre emiums in 1859 had advanced 


NT FOR THR YEAR 1360 





» marked 


ot 
» Companies 
Total Fire Premiums for 

























to the sum of In 1860, the « of Fire Pre- 
minus has arri 71. , Showing an in- 
ere of 34,0632, i advance of the pre- 
ceding year, so that in two y of the Company 
has been enhanced by the er od. 


* The Parliamentary Report of Te turns of Du 
ment for the year 1860 exhibits the 
in a more pr 
with other ¢ 


y paid to Govern- 
nm of the business 
ns of comparison 
npanies. The Proprictors will be gratified to | 
that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the la 
more than double that of any other Company, either I 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even appr 
to 50 per cent, of the advance of this Company 
actually equals Q er 
the Metropolitan Ofices com 
it forms upwards of 30 per cent, of the total advance of ‘the vther 
28 offices established out of London.” 


LIFE BRANCH. 


| “The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to ennounce a consta 1 expansion of Lite Busi- 
ness, the new Policies of ar showing an advance 

| over the one that had iately preeeded it. A similar result is 

shown in the vear 1 

ducting Guarantees, being 

in that item of 19931. 17s. 5d. a 

ar 180%. 

“ But even this adv 
and remarkable mor 
of the business in the present year (166 

| “It was not until the commencement of the year that the public 

seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact that the 

Koyal In » Company had published late in the last year an 

punt o investigation into the assets and liabilities of its 
Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and intelli- 

manner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
statements and valuations necessary for 









































10d, which is an increase 
amount received for the 
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| ace is small when compared with the sudden 












| Life 
gible a 
| together with the entire 
| = Pp Arpose. 
is conje ctured from the extensive notices of this P 
ying Diagrams, which have 
Periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the atic 
| 





vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 

well as in other parts of the world, Indeed a most satisfactory and 

conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the fi 

the 8um Assured on new Policies in the six months to th 
y nt. 

















in excess of 

as of th: ar 1S80, pe Nether 

the latter amount in itself exces sed the Sum Assured ig auy like 
previous pe riod of time. 

* If this success be continued, 

| would, with respect to t 


the Royal Insurance Company 
the amount of its new business, be at once 
| placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of all the 
| urance Companies doing business in this country, and the an- 
| ations of the last Keport, to the effect that the details of the 
| Lite Business then to be published would form an epoch of the Es- 
| tablishment, will have a speedy and very happy realization.” 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policves then in existence Two entire Years. 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, 
| the Bonus to ve returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent, per Annum on the Sum Assured ; 
Bouus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital TWO MILLIONS —. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed 500,000! 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary 









in order to Lncrease 





the greatest 


it 
the Fire Profits in respect of Policies | 
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REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
J cuear Bxcvursion ro THe Seasipe.—On Saturd, 

tember 24, an Excursion Train will leave Paddington at 2. 134 PM. 
and Reading at 3.20 bg for Melksham, Trow 
i Frome (10s and 6s.); Bruton, Caatle Carey, and Yeovil (is. 
and 7s); Maiden Newton, Brid Dorchester, and Weymouth 
(12s. and &.); returning at 4.15 P.4. on Tuesday, October 1. 


. or TpD y 

\REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

JF cuear Excursion.—On Sunday, September 29, an Ex- 
cursion Train will leave Paddington at 5 45 a M. for Taplow (Ss., 
3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d.); Twyford, Henley, and Reading Ge 6d., 4s, 
and 3s ); Theale and Aldermaston (6a., 4s. 6d., and 3s. } Wool- 
hampton, Thatec a, Newbury, Kintbury, and Hunger (6s. 64., 
5s,, and 3s, 6d.); returning the same evening. 


a 1 IKIN 
Gee fH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—( Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 

Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts 

tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 

ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 

the Company's Agents. 


54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


















WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


wp 
pet OTTOMAN RAILWAY from 
F SMYENA to AIDIN of His Imperial Majesty the SULTAN 
Notice is hereby given that the next HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY 
» Shareholders in this Kailway will be 
London, on Friday 
. "at two o'clock pre- 
mt of the Directors’ statement of accounts 
and balance sheet to ; th 30th June, 1561, and for the transaction of 
the general business of the company. Shareholders intending to 
take part in the proceedings of the General Meeting must deposit 
their share certificates at the Comp: ‘s offices at least twenty-one 
days before that on which the meeting will be held. 
Board, 
NALD STEP HE NSON, Chairman. 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary 
Company's Offices, 2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, 
mdon, August 16, 1861. 




















ESTABLISHED 1838. 

LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY E) 
if DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

New Bridge-street, 





lrincipal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, 
London. 

h Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Bran 














ae accumulated assets exceed . - £650,000 
The subscribed capital 500,000 
| The annual income from life 250,000 


nis 
‘id to claimant 


The 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business: 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diveased Lives, Annuitie® and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business ; and confers upon Lasurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Compauy's Volicies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means wheveby their Policies may be saved 


policy claims and bonuses 





















‘remiums on New Policies, atrer de- 


ntum which has been given to this branch 





from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forys of proposals for Assurances, and way 
| information, may be obtained on application to any of the Societ, 
| Agents; or to Secretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 8.V 
to wh applications tor enmenes in places not efficiently repree 


sented may be addressee 
W ATE RLOO LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the advantages of moderate ra 

The last Bonus was iu 1859, the next will be in 1864. 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company, 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM POR VOLUNTEERS. 

| This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiam, 











C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





posited at interest, for fixed periods, 
Prospectuses and Forms on 
Strand, Londen. 


| Sums of money may be 
| upon terms of Special arrangeme 
application to the Heap Orrice—3é 


A CCIDEN! 8 OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
| may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3. to the 











s RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6¢ weekly for 
| mpury. 
fab NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
‘me Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 





» already paid as COMPENSATION. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Lead Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
Broad Street). 

Annual Lncome, 





CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
January, 1861, 


40,0001 


| 64, Cornhill, B.C. 
| 


rPuL WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for in 
sertion in the forthcoming October number, are re. 
quested to be forwarded to the publisher immediately 
GE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


©© FINITE QUEEN.”’—Notice to the Trade 
and Public —In conseqnence of the con- 
tinued demand for the Photograph of Her Majesty 
issued with the first number of * The Queen,” the Pub- 
lisher of this Journal begs to inform the Trade and 
Public that a farther number have been prepared by 
Mayall, of Kegent-street, and can be had with the paper 
ol this or any following week. 
*THE QUEEN,” = Illustrated Journal and Review, 
Sixpence weekly.--To be had of all Booksellers, or free 
| by post for six stamps from the 
OFFICE—248, STRAND, 


} 

' 

| 

| © TIVE QUEEN,” with Coloured Supple- 
mients, Sixpence weekly.—The Supplements 

to “The Queen,” for No. I1., published on Saturday, 

September 21, is a splendid P late of Fashions, printed 

jand painted in Paris. Her Majesty's Photograph, as 

with No. 1., may be ordered instead of the 

Plate 

OFFIC i, 248, 


GEOR 








LONDON, W.C. 


issued 
Fashion 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


RADICAL cu — 4 _ EC se 

ust p publishe ed, Svo, pages, 6d. ‘ 
pxtie ACTS FROM Dik: “CAP PLIN 8 
CASE-BOOK. Containing the Demonstration of his System 
in ‘s to the Usual Mode of | ractice, with the Katiovale of 
Fifty-six Cases,—To be bad at H. Baiiliere's, 219, Re, 
and at the Aathor’s ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BaTH Estab! 

York-place, Baker-street, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 21, 1861. 





NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
Uniformly printed in fcap. 8vo, 


AMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use 
of Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candi- 
dates for the Public Examinations. 

The study of Mathematics and Science being now 

nerally earodnced into our public Schools and Col- 
Coe. and still further extended by the various public 

tions, the Publishers have been induced to 
undertake a series of cheap Text Books specially 
adapted to the wants of those classes. 

In order to secure a general harmony in the treat- 
ment, these works will be edited by Members of the 
University of Cambridge, and the methods and pro- 
cesses employed in University teaching will be fol- 
_ will be carefully explained, clearness and 
simplicity will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be 
= to avoid the extreme brevity which has so fre- 


———_—____ 


MARTIN’S MILTON. 





MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


With Illustrations by Joun Maxtry. 
Large Paper Edition, large 4to, half-bound, gilt edges, price 2/. 12s. 6d.; Small Paper 


Edition, large 8vo, half-bound, gilt edges, price 1/. 7s. 6d. 


Sold by R. BEALE, Office of “ Notes and Queries,” 186, Fleet-street. 





7s QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXX. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 7th of October. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, 
Sept. 19, 1861, 





quently made the Cambridge treatises too diffi to 

be used by those who have not the advantage of a 

private Tutor. Copious examples will be added, 

Now ready. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 3s. cloth, 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 2s, 6d. 
sewed, 3s. cloth. 

The following Volumes are already in progress. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By Rev. R. 
MAIN, M.A., Radcliffe Observer. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. BESANT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 


College. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. BESANT, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By T. 
P. HUDSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. D. 

LIVEING, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: Deicuron, Bev, and Co.; London: 
Bevt and Datpy. 





CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN 
CLASSES. 
Corrected to 1861, and Improved, 14th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION : containing an In- 
trodution to French Pronunciation; a Copious Voca- 
bulary; a very complete Series of Dialogues on Topics 
of Every-Day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Con- 
tinental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris; 
with Models of Epistolary Corespond With a Map. 
By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.S.E., Author of the “ Stan- 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages,” &. 
Edinburgh: O.tver and Boyp; London: Simpkry, 
Marsa, & Co. 


BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
EMOSTHENES’ PRIVATE AND 
OTHER ORATIONS, viz. against Timocrates, 
Aristogiton, Aphobus, Onetor, Zenothemis, Apaturius, 
Phormio, Lacritus, Pantenetus, Nausimachus, Boeotus, 
Spudias, Phenippus, and for Phormio, Translated with 
Notes and Appendices by Charles Rann Kennedy. For- 
ming the fourth volume of the complete Works. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, 
mdon, W.C 











BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
vious Editors, and additional Notes by PETER CUN- 
INGHAM. Illustrated with numerous fine portraits 
engraved on steel. ‘To be completed in 9 vols. Vol. VII. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C, 


ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo, roan, 3s., 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Revised and 
Corrected by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head 
Master of King’s College, London. 
London; WILLIAM Trae, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 4 vols., price 1/. 11s. 6d., 
HE CLOISTER and the HEARTH: 
a Matter-of-Fact Romance. By the Author of 
“It's Never too Late to Mend,” is in the press, and 
will be published immediately, 
Triisyer and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 6d., 
HALL WE MAKE OUR VOLUNTEER 
FORCE PERMANENT. By Sir ARTHUR HAL- 
LAM ELTON, Bart., Captain Ist Somerset Artillery 
Volunteers. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





NEW POEM.—Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
G OD AND MA N. 


London: Hoviston and Wricur. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC and 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS for 1865. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 





Crown 8yo, with 236 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d., 
YLEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, 
FIELD AND PERMANENT, for the Use of Stu- 
dents, Civilian and Military. By Captain LENDY, 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury ; 
late of the French Staff. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand, 





DR, COOKE TAYLOR'S MANUALS OF HISTORY. 
Seventh Edition, 6s., 
QTUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 
kK.) HISTORY. With Supplementary Chapter, by 

CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 
Sixth Edition, 6s., 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
London: PARKER, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand 
This day, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


M* HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, and OTHER TALES. 9s, 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, the Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., of 
NREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
I By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Cuapman and Ha t, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DUTCH PICTURES ; 


With some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of * William Hogarth,” ‘Seven Sons of 
Mammon,” ** Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 





Next week, in 2 vols., price 15s. 
’ 


MABEL'S CROSS: a Novel. 
By E. M. P. 

The Critic says :—*** Mabel’s Cross,’ a novel which 
excited some interest on its announcement for publica- 
tion a short time since, is to be published next week. 
The delay in its appearance has been owing to the ex- 
treme care bestowed on the revisa!l of the work in going 
through the press.” 





Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE: 


Being a Record of the Polities, Art, Fashion, Gossip 
and Anecdote of Paris during-the past Eighteen 
Months. 

By CHRONIQUEUSE. 

“Tt requires a woman's sympathy to depict these 
home-scenes (of French Imperial life), and to sym- 
pathize with these home virtues. La Chroniqueuse has 
done well to make these charming sketches better 
known to English hearts and English homes in a col- 
lected volume than in the contined sphere in which 
they first appeared.”—Saturday Review. 


Just published, price 5s., 


« 
ABOUT LONDON. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London,” “Here and 
There in London,” ** The London Pulpit,” &c. 

“Mr. Ritchie ought to be a popular author, and 
largely read by a numerous and highly respectable 
class.”"—Athenwum. . 

** About London,’ displays an amount of indv trious 
research very rarely met with, and a knowledge of 
men and manners which only experience—and active 
experience, moreover—can supply.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: Tinstey Brotners, 18, Catherine-street, 





Strand. 





GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON'’S SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS, 


In feap Svo, with 39 Woodcuts, price 5s. sewed, 


py anvat of COELENTERATA. By 
i J. REAY GREENE, BA., M.R.LA., Professor 
of Natural History in the Queen's College, Cork, &c. 
Being the Second of a New Series vf Manuals of the Er- 
perimental and Natural Sciences; edited by the Rev. J. 
a. GALSRAETE, M.A., and the Kev. 8. HAUGHTON. 

“A. F.RS. F 


By the same Author, with many Woodcuts, price 2g,, 
MANUAL of PROTOZOA, with General 


Introduction on the Principles of Zoology; being the 
First Manual of the New Series. 


London: LonemMay, GREEN, LonaMay, and Roserts., 








This day is published, price 17. Lis. éd., 
rPHE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 
. THEIR ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION, 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., Author of the 
“Book of the Farm,” &c. ; 
and ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Engineer, 
In large Svo, pp. 562. Illustrated with 28 Engravings 





on Copper and 1017 Engravings on Wood. Half-bound, 
uniform with the “* Book of the Farm.” 
WittiamM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Svo, 1/. Is., 


HISTORY of the BRITISH SBEA- 
P ANEMONES and MADREPORES. With coloured 
Figures of all the Species, By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 
F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 

A NATURALIST’S RAMBLES ON THE 
DEVONSHIRE COAST. With Twenty-eight plates. 
Post 8vo, 21s. 

THE AQUARIUM: AN UNVEILING OF 
THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP SEA. Second Edi. 
tion, enlarged. With chromatographs and wood en- 
gravings. Post 8vo, 17s. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE MARINE 
AQUARIUM, Second Edition. Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF MARINE ZOOLOGY 
FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. 2 vols., Svo, with nearly 
700 engravings. 15s. 

TENBY: A SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY. With 
twenty-four plates, coloured. Post 8vo, 21s. 

OMPHALOS: AN ATTEMPT TO UNTIE 
THE GEOLOGICAL KNOT. With fifty-six illustrations 
on wood, Tost Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price Is, 
NDIAN RESOURCES APPLIED TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA, In Letters 
addressed to the Right Honourable Sir Charles W 
Bart., M.P., Secretary of State for India, His Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland, and the Honourable Arthur F. 
Kinnaird, M.P. By ROBERT BENSON, Esq. 
Sarrn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Cheap Edition, Fifth Thousand. Now ready, in gilt 

cloth, antique, price 3s. 6d., 

i he - NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY 

HORIZONS. By Madame DE GASPARIN. 

* Earth by Heaven, and Heaven by changeful Earth, 
Illustrated and mutually endeared.”— Wordsworth. 
“This is a charming book, Madame de Gasparin 

has the touch of genius which has the strange gift of 

speaking to everyone in their own tongue." — A thenwum, 

*“*The Near and the Heavenly Horizons’ is a book 
full of beauty and pathos.”"— British Quarterly Review. 

“Be persuaded, reader, to get this beautiful volume. 
It is just the book for Sabbath afternoons in a Christian 
family.” —electic Review. 

“The pictures of nature here are wondrous; this 
book speaks to the hearts of us all.”—Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

“ This is by far the ablest book that has yet appeared 
on the subject of the life after death. Never before 
have we seen such irresistible arguments for the eternity 
of love and the reunion of families in Heaven.”—Cale- 


| donian Mercury. 


“A remarkable book—displaying marvellous powers 
of descriptive writing.”—7he Scotsman, 

** This is a book to be enjoyed and revelled in rather 
than criticized The reader who sits down to it will 
have a rare literary treat.”—T7he Scottish Guardian. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, and Co., Edinburgh; Hamiron, 
Apams, and Co., London. 


ONDITION OF OUR LARGE 

TOWNS.—CORN EXCHANGE, LEEDS.—THE 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4¢., contains: Fine View 
and plan of New Corn Exchange, Leeds—The Condition 
of Sheffield—Domestic Buildings, Wells—building by 
Machinery—Cost of Westminster Bridge—Schools of Art 
—Art Instruction—On lron Construction—The South 
Foreland Light—The Cholera in India—The Labour 
Question—Kecollections of Pugin—Cases under Metro- 
politan Building Act—Skipton Castle—Stained Glass— 
Church-building News — Provincial News —Compe- 
titions, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and 











all Booksellers. 








Lonpon: Printed by ALrrep EpMunp GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; and published by him at the “ Sprcraror”™ Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 21, 1861. 
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